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This free book tells you about a plan now being used by more than 400 successful pastors which made 
it possible for them to increase their church attendance from 30 to 60 per cent; to increase their church 
collections from 20 to 50 per cent; a plan that not only saves their time but also broadens their sphere 
of influence; a plan that enabled aon to present the Gospel to every man, woman and child in their 


communities. 


This Book Tells You How a Parish Paper Will . 


Increase Church Attendance | is your personal representative, entering 
By visiting regularly every home. a parish pa- home in the community. 

per rekindles enthusiasm for your church. It at- 

tracts those who do not attend any church service. 


every 


Save Your Time 

It makes far more pastoral calls than you can 
ever hope to make personally. It brings joy and 
comfort to the sick and shut-in. It keeps all in- 
formed. 


Attract and Hold the Young Folk 
A parish paper gives the news of the Sunday 
school and makes the young people conscious of 


their responsibility to the church. 


Widen Your, Sphere of Influence 
A parish paper keeps you in touch with mem- 


Add to Church Finances 3 
Parish paper publishers report that collections 
always improve as members and friends take a 


bers, out-of-town members and non-members. It greater interest in the program of their church. 
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Hundreds of filmstrips and color Slidesets tor every age 
group are fully described, with suggested uses, in this big 
52-page catalog. To help you plan your lessons and pro- 
grams more easily, these authoritative SVE filmstrips are 
grouped under eight major headings: God, Old Testament, 
New Testament, Bible History and Background, The 
Christian Church, Christian Living, Worship and Holidays. 
Included under each heading are complete filmstrip listings 
of Cathedral Films and Church Screen, which are available 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


Send for your 
free copy 


This useful new catalog will 
help you plan your audio- 
visual programs, and will 
simplify your selecting 
materials and equipment. 


through SVE dealers. Slidesets and 2x2 slides are similarly 
grouped in a separate section. Throughout the catalog are 
reproductions of actual trames trom the filmstrips, and 
illustrations of 2x2 slides. 

§ 
NEW CONVENIENCE—A new feature is the “topical 
index’gfor quickly locating by subject all cataloged filmstrips 
and color Slidesets pertaining to that specific subject. Inaddi- 


tion, there is a complete alphabetical index by individual title. 
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: THE FOURTH ANNUAL DIRECTORY of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
will be published in January, 1957. The purpose of the ANNUAL DIRECTORY 
is to bring together significant reference materials important to ministers, 
counselors, clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, general physicians, and all 
workers in the field of human behavior. | 3 


A section of the ANNUAL DIRECTORY will again contain a listing, de- 
scription, and evaluation by Wayne E. Oates, Professor of Pastoral Care, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, of significant 
books published recently which are particularly relevant to the minister and 
pastoral counselor. | 


In addition, the ANNUAL DIRECTORY will contain all changes and 
_additions of clinical training resources in pastoral psychology in theological 
seminaries, as well as a listing of new seminars, leetures, and special insti- 
tutes planned by individual churches and city councils of churches during the 
_ year of 1957 in the area of mental health, pastoral counseling, the relation- 
ship of psychology and religion, etc.; also -a listing of counseling services 
under such auspices. This part of the ANNUAL DIRECTORY will be com- 
piled for PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY by the Department of Pastoral Services 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


We tentatively plan to also publish in the ANNUAL DIRECTORY a 


number of other significant reference materials which we believe will be of 


particular value to the mi among them, a listing of psychiatric clinics | 


in this country and Canada—an article interpreting the status of commitment 


procedures to mental hospitals in the United States—a sample announcement 


by a minister to his congregation on “Why They Should Come to the Minister 

for Counseling,” written by one of the outstanding minister-counselors in this 

country. 

The ANNUAL Drrecrory will be sent at no extra cost to our subscribers as 
the regular January issue. Additional individual issues may be ordered at $1.00. 

- Special quantity prices for theological schools and seminaries, mental health 
associations, and other institutions, will be as follows: ae 


to 24 copies ........ ....$0.75 per copy 
$0.60 per copy 


100 or more copies .......... $0.50 per copy 


PasroraL PsycHoLocy 
GreaT Neck, NEw York 


Please enter (our) (my) order for ........ copies of the January, 1957.- 


Annuat Dmectory of Pastorat PsycHo.ocy at $........ per copy. Check 
enclosed [) Bill when shipped. 
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LIKES GROUP WORKSHOP BOOK : 


I was intrigued with the article by Paul 
I. Douglass from his book, The Group 
Workshop Way in the Church, in the Oc- - 
tober issue of PastoraL. Psycuovocy. It all 
adds up so right that I would like to have 
your permission to make a few quotes from 
the article, preferably the one on page 20— 
“A Group Is Healthy When,” and “A Group 
Is Sick When,” for our monthly magazet 


called “St. John’s Messenger,” which reaches: 


approximately 585 families. 
Please send me a copy of the ware im- 
mediately. 
Rev. JOHN C. MELCHERT 
St. John’s Evangelical. and 
Reformed Church 
-Mansfield, Ohio 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 
ISOLATED COMMUNITIES 


I want to write these lines to express my 
appreciation for the help your magazine has . 
been to my ministry. The articles help keep 
unbroken the context of this phase of the 
which Princeton Seminary began - 


fessional counselors, psychiatrists, etc.) to 

be found in larger centers are denied to us 

in these relatively isolated communities. 
Through the action of our Board of Dea- 


cons, we want to make the magazine availa- 


ble to two local physicians who have been 
helpful to the community and cooperative 


with the ministry here in the Christian con- 
text of wholeness. We also want to give a 


subscription to the only resident psychiatrist ~ 
in private practice in the entire state of 
Wyoming. This man is a Christian by pro- 
fession and membership, and through refer- 
rals from our community is a good friend 
of the writer and of several in our com- 
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munity who owe to him a real measure of 


recovery. Please enter these subscriptions in 
-the names attached, and .bill the Board of 
lYeacons, Presbyterian Church, Gillette, 
\WVyvoming. 

Rey. Roperrt M. PHENIX 


First Presbyterian Church 


Gillette, Wyoming 


NEVER REFUSED A BOOK 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I'd like to take a minute away from my 
busy schedule to express to you my sincere 
appreciation for the selections you have made 
since I’ve been a member of the book club. 
I first became acquainted with the club 
through my beloved professor at Union 
Theological Seminary of Virginia, Dr. Bill 


= Oglesby. 


I’ve never refused a book yet that came 
from you and don’t intend to in the future 
unless it is a book I already have. You've 
never let me down because the books have 
been useful to me here at my wonderful lit- 
tle 160 member church in four ways: 


1. Each one has enriched me in heart and , 


scul and mind so that I can serve my people 
better. 
2. Each one has added something to my 
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ability to preach to the whole man in all 
of his needs. 
3. Each one has aided to my 
ability to counsel. 
4. Each one has been a pure delight to 
read and study. 
Rev. JeErF MONROE 
Bethany Presbyterian Churth 
Zuni, Virgitiia 


SAMPLE COPIES 

I want to thank you for your kindness in 
sending samples of PASTORAL PsyCHOLoGy, 
which I distributed to the Lehigh Valley 
Ministerial Association of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. I was more than_ 
pleased to note that about one-third of the 


-men present were already subscribers of your 


fine publication. The copies and subscription 
blanks were therefore distributed carefully 
among the remaining members. I am hoping 
that this sowing of the seed will bear some 
tangible fruit. 

Rev. Haro_p R. ASH 

Secretary 

East Pennsylvania Synod 

Evangelical and Reformed Church 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
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for their value in times of ereat need. 
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leaflets a year for $1. Lower rates in quan- 
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When Illness Comes"... 


"The 
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G. Homrighausen 


T IS especially fitting that the man of the month in this issue de- 
voted to evangelism should be Elmer George Homrighausen. His 
reputation as a student and exponent of evangelism is deservedly 
great. But more important, he is one of the most forceful current 
advocates of the relationship and integration of evangelism with 
Christian education, with pastoral care, and with other aspects of 
the church’s life and activity. 

As chairman for many years of the Federal Council of Churches’ 
Department of Ev angelisin, and later of the Joint Department of 
Evangelism in the National Council of Churches, he has exercised 
outstanding leadership in planning and executing the great national 
programs of cooperative evangelism. Most of this was done while 
he was serving as Professor of Christian Education at Princeton 
‘Theological Seminary. 

He attended Mission House College and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, being graduated from the latter in 1924. Later he earned 
the A. M. degree at Butler University, and the Th. M. and Th. D. 
degrees from the University of Dubuque. 

The first thirteen years of his ministry were spent in two local 
churches, first in Freeport, Illinois, and then in 


| Indianapolis, Indiana. Since. 1938 he has been 
The WAN on the faculty of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. Until 1954 he was Thomas Synnott Pro- 
of the fessor of Christian Education. Since that time 


he has been Charles R. Erdman Professor of 


ij () \ T | Pastoral Theology; and since 1955 he has also 
| served as Dean of the Seminary. 


He has written the following books: Let the 
(Continued on page 66) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


The Meaning of Evangelism — 


Evangelism and Christmas 


HIS is our second special issue on 
the relation of pastoral psychology 
to evangelism, the first appearing last 


June. Both have been under the able 


editorship of Wayne E. Oates, whose 
editorial in the June issue on “Evan- 
gelism and Pastoral Psychology” is 
also the best possible introduction to 
the present issue. 

Especially in response to the large 
amount of favorable comment received 
as a result of the previous special issue, 
_ we concluded that. some people were 
surprised — very pleasantly surprised, 
from their point of view—to find a 
journal dedicated to pastoral psychol- 
ogy devoting so much attention to 
evangelism. Tis did not seem strange 
to us, but it has set us thinking in a 
new way about the meaning of evan- 
velism to the whole Christian enter- 
prise, and to our own small place in it. 

On the one hand, it is all too plainly 
obvious that many references to evan- 
gelism assume it, thoughtlessly, to be 


something narrow, solely the concern 
of a few who regard themselves as 
evangelists, and who use various pe-- 
culiar or special methods of evangel- 
izing. Such a narrow view is effectively 
set aside by the: materials in both our 
special issues. 

But on the other side, there is a 
tendency, in trying to get away from 
the narrow conception of evangelism, 
to define it as if it were everything— 
and thus to imply that pastoral care, 
religious education, preaching, and all _ 
forms of religious inquiry are to be 
understood entirely in terms of evan- 
gelism. As the other conception is too 
narrow, this is too broad—or, better, 
by making evangelism appear to be 
everything, it fails to focus it on any- 
thing. Thus, there seems imadequacy: 
in both types of approach. 

Although we can hardly untangle 
the many complex strands of this 
question in these few words, we are 
going to be bold enough to suggest a 
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clue by which the meaning of evan- 
gelism can be better understood. We 


believe it avoids the narrowness that . 


betrays the full gospel, and also re- 
‘ mains untempted by an inclusive but 
unfocused generality. 

Is it not true that, wherever what 
we are concentrating on is the gospel 
(the message, the revelation, the 
“Word” )—then what follows in terms 
of human attempts to bear testimony 
to this by communicating its meaning 
to others, is in fact evangelism in the 
proper sense? The “evangel’” is in the 
foreground. “Evangelism” is what men 
do to try to communicate it. | 

But if this is true, then it follows 
that there can be no act of church, 
minister, or lay Christian that does not 
involve, in greater or lesser degree, 
either an evangelism (communication 
of the gospel) or what might be called 
an anti-evangelism (communication of 
something else, when what is called 
for is communication of the gospel). 
No pastoral call, for instance, can ever 
be without evangelistic dimensions or 
aspects, whether explicit or implicit. 


But if this is true, then it follows 


that evangelism is not everything—is 
not always to be the focal point of our 
consideration, even though it is never 


absent. There may be and are other 


significant focal points, matters .in the 
foreground. For instance, the story of 
the Good Samaritan tells of no explicit 
verbal attempt at communication. In- 
stead, its focus is on shepherding, 
meeting the immediate and real need 
of the man lying injured by the side of 
the road. To be sure, the motivation of 
the Samaritan may be assumed to lie 


in an evangel, and a time may come in — 


the convalescence of the injured man 
when the evangel may be explicitly 
communicated. But the story itself does 
not regard it as necessary to defend its 


meaning and significance by such pos- 
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sibilities. The attempt to meet the need, 
by the best means available, is itself 
important. Much of the use of wisdom 
from pastoral psychology, we hope and 
believe, is of this order. When shep- 
herding is called for, that is the im- 
mediate focus. It is, in terms of botn 


motivation and effect, intimately. re- 


lated to the evangel, but it is not a 
mere corollary to it or a sub-point 
under it. | 

If time permitted, we could suggest - 
that there are some other (although 
a limited number of) things that, at — 
any particular time and situation, may 
rightly be the focus of Christian con- 
cern and attention. To say so is in no 
way to deny the relevance to these — 
situations of the evangel. But it is to 
say that there are times when the 
evangel’s way of reaching persons, the 
church, and the world is by focusing on 
something other than the evangel it- 
self—in the Good Samaritan, on the 
need of the injured man, and in other 
situations on something else. If the 
dimension of the evangel is ever for- 


gotten, then the faith itself is lost. But 
if we thought, literalistically, that the 


evangel was always to be, at every 
moment and in every situation, at the 
forefront of conscious attention, then 
one wonders how the Samaritan story 


might have turned out. 


Our clue, then, is that evangelism is 
something so broad, so deep, so basic, 
that no pastoral psychology can pos- 
sibly bé& relevant to the faith without 
heing vitally concerned with it. But it 
is also that evangelism, as the literal 
focus of our attention, is not every- 
thing in Christian thought and work. 
The evangel can be and is related to 
everything; but our attention to it as 
focus is not everywhere and at all 
times and seasons the best way of serv- 
ing its claims. | 

We said we felt perhaps we had a 
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clue for approaching a more accurate 
conception of evangelism. Perhaps our 


readers can comment on this, and sug- 


gest whether they would like additional 
discussion of the question as we have 
posed it. | 


Evangelism and Christmas 


S we enter the season of annual 
warfare between celebration of 
the birth of him who was and is the 
good news, the gospel, the evangel— 
and the commercialized and prudential 
opulence that gets inte hearts as well 
as stores, it seems appropriate that our 
discussion be devoted to evangelism. 
The article by our Man of the 
Month, E. G. Homrighausen, sets 


evangelism in a spacious context far. 


from the narrows in which it is some- 
times imprisoned. Myron Madden’s 
article helps to link one of our most 
important concerns, counseling, with 


evangelism. Samuel Southard’s article 
on children is especially in order at the 


Christmas season. Jesse Moody’s artt- 
cle is provocative and we_ regard 
Wayne Oates’'s own article as the most 


penetrating we have seen on its subject. 

Perhaps Martin Buber, the great 
Jewish social philosopher, whose book, 
Between Man and Man, is the current 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selec- 
tion, will be chagrined at finding him- 
self in an issue devoted mainly to 
evangelism, and at the Christmas 
season besides. We hope he will not; 
for in our judgment there is a uni- 
versal quality in that with which Buber 
is concerned, which is like the ancient 
heritage of his people that has gone 
into the very construction of the Chris- 
tian evangel itself. What he writes is 
not always easy to grasp. He points to 
rather than defines. But his message 
too—of the quality of relatedness—is” 
by no means inappropriate to the 


-evangel or the season. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 


E has left in a decisive hour .. . 


the closed room of psychological treatment 


in which the analyst rules by means of his systematic and methodological 
superiority and has gone forth with his patient into the air of the world where 
selfhood is opposed: to selfhood. There in the closed room, where one probed and 
treated the isolated psyche according to the inclination of the self-encapsulated 
patient, the patient was referred to ever-deeper levels of his inwardness as to his 
proper world; here outside, in the immediacy of humans standing over against 


each other, the encapsulation must and can be opened to, the sick person in his 


relations to otherness—to the world of the other which he cannot remove into his 
‘soul. A soul is never sick alone, but always through a betweenness, a_ situation 
between it and another existing being. The psychotherapist who has passed through 
the crisis may now dare to touch on this—Martin Buser, “Healing Through 


Meeting” 


| 
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Evangelism has much to learn from pastoral 
care, but it must also play the role of gadfly; for 
real pastoral care must not neglect the deeply 
personal reality of commitment to God; true 
healing takes place only when personal life is 
related in love and obedience to the God of 
life and destiny. | 


Evangelism: 


ANGELISM” is a divisive 

word. Mention the term in a 
group of ministers, theological stu- 
dents, ‘pastoral counselors, Christian 
educators, theologians, liturgists, or in- 
telligent laymen, and two reactions re- 
sult: One ‘is a sincere desire to know 
more about what evangelism really 7s 
and the other is the desire to know how 
it is done in a Christian and-an ef- 
fective way. 


The Need Ror Evangelism 


It is most unfortunate that at this. 


time in history there should be so much 
disagreement about the nature of evan- 
gelism. It seems as if almost every 
Christian is willing to admit that the 
Church must bring its Gospel to those 
outside its life in the spirit of love and 
concern. The Gospel is a gift of God 
to every man, woman, and child; it is 
aimed to recreate human life both in- 
dividual and corporate and restore it 
to its divine intentions. Individuals 


reed the Gospel, families need the Gos- 
pel, races need the Gospel, the nations 
and the world need the Gospel, ves, | 
Christians and the Churches need the 
Gospel! [:vangelism, as the late Dr. 
John R. Mott used to say, is “making 


Ministry of the Church | 


E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Dean 
Princeton Theological 
Seminary 


Jesus Christ known, trusted, loved, and 
obeyed.” 

Even people outside the life of the 
Church will admit that human nature 
needs profound and total changing and 
reorienting these days. Much of our 
education is inadequate. The multipli- 
cation of material goods and miracle 
crugs have not made men better. In 
fact, the possibilities for disintegration 
and destruction. are greater than ever 
before in history. Everywhere there is 


_at work a subtle anxiety which dreads 


the ominous and threatening future, 
but contains within itself}the seeds of 
deep dissatisfaction with things as they 
are. New leaders and movements pos- 
‘essed of messianic convictions and 
utopian blueprints are at work capital- 
izing upon this anxiety by preaching a 
‘strange’ gospel which aims to save 
the individual in a community of 
destiny. Yes, Christianity does face a 
serious situation. It must get its Gospel - 
out with a new conviction as. to its 
authority and relevance, and with a 
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new urgency and_ effectiveness. 
here we confront a real problem. How 
can we evangelize if we do-not know 
what the Gospel really is, and is aimed 
to do in life? What are the effective 
ways of doing evangelistic work which 
do not do violence to persons or cari- 
cature the Gospel ? 


At these points we face real diffi 


culties. We must admit that evangelism 
is one of the ministries of the Church ; 
perhaps it is the primary task of the 


Church to so.bring persons and the © 


Gospel together in creative encounter 


so that the real-crisis is set up and a. 


decision—at least in some degree—is 
made. Fundamentally, this is the mean- 
ing of evangelism. It is the proclama- 
tion or presentation of the Good News 
o: the Gospel in some way. which is 
commensurate with the Gospel, so that 
the Gospel becomes an issue and re- 
sults in a positive response to God, to 
Jesus Christ, to the Church, and to 
one’s personal life and his life in 
society. 


Different Meanings of Evangelism 


We get into difficulties when we try . 


to make evangelism responsible for too 


much. Evangelism is not the only: 


ministry of the Church, nor is it the 
whole ministry of the Church. Some 
churches and ministers make it.a kind 
of “imperialism” ; 
tian education, pastoral care, worship, 
social action, and almost every one of 
the fine arts. But it is*not only evangel- 
ism which sometimes acts the “im- 
perialist” ; Christian education and pas- 
toral care do it as well, to mention only 
two ministries of the Church. Each 
one can subsume practically all the 
ministries of the Church under its 
aegis | 
Fundamentally the Church is en- 
gaged in only one ministry, but this 
ministry has different facets. This one 


But 


they discount Chris-_ 
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task is summed up in the Great Comp 
mission: 1. To make disciples, or fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ; and 2, to make 
mature, responsible, and - intelligent 
members of the Community or Body of 
Christ. The basic resource is the con- 


tinuiing presence and power and au- 


thority of Jesus Christ. In short, 
persons: are not naturally Christian; 


they must confront the Gospel in one 


way or another. They do not grow into. 
maturity as children of God by an 
automatic process; they are stimulated 
to do so by the Gospel through human 
agencies and*personalities, particularly 
the Church and Christians. 

1. The real difficulties in our defi- | 
nition of evangelism are caused by our 
uses of the term. For instance, we have 
already defined evangelism as the out- 
reach of the Church with the Gospel 
to those outside its life. This is pure— 
evangelism—taking the Gospel to the 
sv-called non-Christian with a desire to 
have him accept it. 

2. However, we sometimes use the 
word evangelism to describe “revival- 
ism.”” Revivalism is not evangelism! It 
is a form of Gospel preaching and 
teaching, but it is not evangelism in 
the pure sense. It is an evangelizing 
anew of the saints. The teacher usés 
and teaches the Evangel, to be sure, but - 
he. is not primarily concerned about 
proclaiming the Gospel for decision. 
He may on occasion be an evangelist. 
The revivalist uses the Gospel, but he 
isenot primarily concerned about con- 
verting non-Christians to discipleship 
with Jesus Christ for the first time. The 
revivalist is reviving what has grown 
weak and indifferent. There is a place 
for revivalism in the Christian Church. 


Indeed, every phase of the Church’s 


work should be a kind of ‘revivalist’ 


effort which rekindles the, glow of 
faith, rededicates the will to obedience, 
and revives the life of devotion. 
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In a sense, no Christian work can 
be done in the Church or through the 
Church without a renewal or revival 
of Christian faith and life. That is why 
s@ many revivalists rightly affirm that 
true evangelism, or witness to those 
outside the life of the Church, cannot 
be done effectively except through a 
Church whose life is renewed. 


3. We use the word evangelism in 
still another sense. Many churches 
practice infant baptism. These baptized 
infants are usually regarded as mem- 
bers of the church—in some instances 
unconfirmed members. Doctrines vary, 
to be sure, on this matter, and at 
present there is a vigorous contro- 
versy going about the validity of im- 
fant baptism. Regardless of our theo- 


logy or practice on the matter, a 
serious question is posed for those who 


Is this bap- 


practice infant baptism: 
tized child to be evangelizsed? Or, 1s 
he only to be “nurtured” in the faith 
which claimed him through infant bap- 
tism ? Churches which include children 
within ‘their conception of the Church 


usually emphasize Christian nurture, 


and treat the growing child as a Chris- 
tian. At the proper age he is presented 
for confirmation, by which he makes a 
profession of his faith for himself. — 


Is there a place for evangelism in 
Churches which practice infant bap- 


tism ?. Indeed, such Churches do evan- 


gelize those outside their memberships. 


And they do evangelistically educate 


the children who grow up in their 
households. But it is not an evangeliza- 
tion of non-Christians; it is a nurture 
of growing Christians whose faith was 
started in the bosom of the Christian 
home and in the fellowship of the 
Christian Church. The regenerating 
grace of God was at work in them be- 
fore they were conscious of it. In bap- 
tism, that grace was recognized and in 
Christian nurture that grace was the 
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stimulant which provided the careful 


nurture of the growing child of God. 


It is because we use the term evangel- . 


ism in different ways that we get into 


difficulties. 


The New Situation for Evangelism 
However, we do face a new situation. 
And that has to do with the status of 


Christianity inside the Churches. Since - 


there is a good deal of nominal, in- 
herited, and denatured Christianity in 
our Churches, some people feel that we 


Sought to evangelize many of our 


Church members for the first time. We 
cannot take for granted that they are 
Christian. The best prospects for evan- 


velism are in our Church memberships ! 


It is very difficult to evangelize | 
generation of people who are habitu- 
ated to the forms of Christianity, but 
who lack a vital experience of its 
power. And what is true of Sweden is 
true to a great extent of the United 
States. There is no doubt but that the 
rise and growth of the sects, as well as 
of the power of Billy Graham is due 
to the fact that the Christianity. of our 
Churches, however successful and cul- 
tured, : 
vital and radical realities of convic- 
tion, decision, and commitment ! What- 
ever we may think of Billy Graham 
or the sects, they do cause the domes- 


. ticated Christianity of our successful 


churches to feel uneasily accused. Too 
meny church members are not decided- 
ly Christians! 

This is also a pastoral problem of 


profound and vast proportions, because . 
it indicates a kind of Christian life in 


our country which is crystallized at a 
very low or superficial level. A real 
evangelism would have to aim at 
Christianizing the Churches’ and at 
offering a deeper diagnosis of the sick- 
ness unto death of modern secular 
society. The term “post Christian’ has 
been used of the modern age by 


simply does not produce the | 


| 
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Kuropeans. In short, in some respects 
we live in a post Christian time. The 
evangelistic ministry of the Church 
faces here, as do all the ministries of 
the Church—preaching, worship, edu- 
cation, pastoral care, social action—a 
haffling problem. | 


Evangelism in Other Ministries 


[evangelism is a specific ministry of | 


the Church. Its pure aim is to reach 
those outside the life of the Church 
with the Gospel. This is the “outside 
job.” Evangelism also has an “inside 
job.” It has as its secondary aim the 
revival of the saints, the reconversion 
- or continuing conversion of those who 
are committed to the Christian faith 
whatever the degree of commitment. It 
is also deeply concerned about the 
evangelistic education of children in 
home and Church so that each child 
will become a self-directing Christian 
disciple. 

But evangelism is also a kind of 
goad to all the other ministries of the 
Church. As Christian education has 
something to say to evangelism about 
the growth of personality, the develop- 


ment of religious concepts, the necessity | 


of intellectual foundations for Christian 
discipleship, and a_ score of other 
matters, so evangelism must always re- 
mind Christian education of the neces- 
sity for crisis, decision and commitment 
-111 the Christian life. It must remind 
those who are concerned about the 
Didache-teachings of the Christian 
faith, that the Kerygma—the Gospel 
_ message —- must always motivate our 
ethics, our theology, our Churchman- 
ship, our growth into Christian ma- 
turity. 

Evangelism has much to learn from 
pastoral care. But evangelism must al- 
ways play the role of a faithful gadfly 


lest this ministry forget that real pas- 


tcral cate must not neglect the deeply 
personal reality of commitment to God 


fall into several categories. 
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in Christ, and that true healing takes 
place only when personal life is. re- 
lated in love and obedience to the God 
oi life and destiny. Pastoral care is one 
ministry of the Church, and an impor- 
tant one in these days of increased per- 
sonality casualties. The crises of life: 
seem to be multiplied in this complex 
age, and they seem to be aggravated 
by a degree of violence. Yet, the min- 
istry of pastoral care is seeking the 
same objectives which evangelism 
seeks. The difference between these 
ministries is largely in the places in 
which they take place and the circum- 
stances and intentions which are in- 
volved. A good pastor will surely help 
his troubled parishioner to win through 
to new life through the resources— 
which include the Gospel—which God 
makes available in so many ways. The 
evangelist would be a better evangelist 
it he could listen more closely to the 
troubles of men and not be so eager 


to give grand and true answers to life 


questions which the people to whom — 
lhe preaches are not asking or concern- 
ed about. Likewise, worship has much 
to teach evangelism, but evangelism 
has much to teach worship lest it be- 
come a mere form without life. 
Evangelism is not the only ministry 


‘of the Church, nor is it the whole 


ministry of the Church. We must’ not 


identify evangelization with Christiani- 


zation. One may say, that since the 
Gospel, the Evangel, is primary in the 
Christian faith, so evangelism is pri- 
mary, for without it no one ever be-- 


comes consciously Christian, and with- 


out it nothing the Church does remains 
vitally Christian. 
The Persistent Problems of Evangelism . 


Of course, evangelism is beset with 
many problems. Fundamentally, they 
1. The work of evangelism depends 
utterly upon the meaning of the Gospel. 
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Before we can commend the. Gospel to 
anyone, we must know what it means 


ourselves in terms of experience. It © 


is not a matter of shouting the old 
cliches which are true and meaningful 
to those who use them, although I 
know that conversion to Christianity 
means conversion, to some extent, to 
its vocabulary and symbolism. But, 
real evangelism must start with those 
who have a vital experience with the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


2. The second problem of evangelism 
is that of knowing the people to whom 
we wish to address the Gospel. More 
and more, we are realizing that the best 
evangelists are laymen who can speak 
to laymen where they live in the ver- 
nacular which they understand. 
Lawyers can best talk with lawyers and 
doctors with doctors. In the younger 
Churches, the successful evangelists 
are natives, not foreign missionaries. 


“Identification” is the word. The Son. 


ot God became man in order that we 
inight become the sons of God—so an 
ancient theologian put it. Without com- 
promising the truth of the Gospel, the 
evangelist must see to it that the Word 
becomes flesh in our time. A good 
evangelist will not only know social 
psychology, but he will be an avid 
reader ot current newspapers, Broad- 
way shows, and _ best-sellers. The 


Church has become too isolated from 


life. When it speaks, people listen 
reverently as they bow in respect be- 
fore an antique. But they do not 
understand the meaning of the Gospel 
and the diagnosis and prognosis and 
remedial resources and program of life- 
action which is really involved. 


3. The third problem follows, of — 


course, from the first two. Today it 
is a word on everyone’s lips: Com- 
munication. How do we bring Gospel 
and person, Gospel and the age, to- 
gether so that the two really engage 
one another in corrective and creative 


tion evangelism, 


encounter? This is the crux of the 
matter. In this area we must deal with 
everything from semantics to sym- 
bolism, from mass evangelism to visita- 
from para-Church 
groups for skeptics to the worker 
priests in France, from the Harlem 
parish in New York City to the 
German Academies. 

A great deal of experimentation is 
being done by the Church in various 
parts of the world in an attempt to 


bring about communication between the 


Gospel and people. Many walls of 
separation between Church and world 
have to be broken down because the 
world has peculiar and often hostile at- 
titudes about the Church and _ its 
Gospel, and because the Church has 


withdrawn from the world so far as to 


make the Gospel something of interest 
only to an esoteric cult. New roads of 
understanding have to be created be- 
tween world and Church.- Only as a 
kind of spirit of trust, an atmosphere of 
trust, is established can the two talk 
together with any understanding. A 


_kind of elementary agreement is essen- 


tial if there is to be any communication. 


Evangelism, then, is an important 
ministry of the Church. In some ways, 
it is primary and basic to all that the 
Church does. Evangelism, however, has 
been differently interpreted, primarily 
because of the different conceptions 
which Protestants hold regarding the 
nature of the Church and of baptism. 
Evangelism, today, however, faces a 
new and baffling situation, especially 
in countries where it is old. 


The three basic problems of evangel- 


ism persist, however, namely, the re- 


covery of the nature and the power of 
the Gospel, the understanding of 


-modern man and society, and the use 


of legitimate and effective means of 
communication between the Gospel and 
the world. : 


| 
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Billy Graham is deeply aware of the great reli- | 
gious insecurity that grips even the faithful — ee 
church member today; he has yet to think 

through his conception of personality and 

square it with the Biblical view of the wholeness 


of man. 


The Billy Graham Evangelistic Crusade: 
Evaluation 


S THIS issue of Pastorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY goes to press, Billy 


Graham is concluding an evangelistic 


crusade in the author’s home city, 
Louisville, Kentucky. The people who 


shrug off the importance. of mass 


evangelism are usually people who 


have not been in a city where Billy 
Graham has been. This man cannot be 


shrugged off by those who have had 
first-hand contact with him. On the 
other hand, those who have had such 
contact are apt to have their evaluative 
judgment and powers of discernment 
lulled into inactivity by the enconipass- 


ing personal charm, winsome sincerity, © 


open teachableness, and sheer courage 
of Billy Graham and his associates. 
These men would not necessarily have 
this lulling to be so. Nevertheless it can 
happen. Before I met this group I 
shrugged them off. Since I met them I 
have, nevertheless, kept my powers of 
evaluative judgment at work during a 
month-long crusade,in my own home 
city, Louisville, Kentucky. This evalu- 
ation, then, is a field-study, an on-the- 
spot observation of this crusade. As a 
‘‘participant-observer” in the crusade, 
I would like to record here some of my 
impressions. 


WAYNE E. OATES 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
Loumsville, Kentucky 


1. A Festival of Confession 
and Consecration 


_ The history of religion reveals the 
importance of the religious festival. In 
the Jewish faith, the feast of the Pass- 
over, Yom Kippur, and Rosh Hashan-. 
ah are all dramatic festivals, filled with 
highly meaningful pageantry whereby 
a whole community confesses its sins 
and renews its dedication. The same 


applies to the Lenten Season in the 


Catholic, Orthodox, and Episcopal tra- 
ditions. Individuals can, through the 
decisiveness of the call to repentance, 
confession, faith, and re-direction, en- 
joy a -measure of anonymity as they 
write their own interior spiritual biog- 


raphy and move through the rituals 


of the festival. The festival gains mo- 
mentum and meaning as more and 
more individuals respond in their own 


. particular way. The religious festival 


does not introduce new ideas, but calls 
to remembrance those things the be- 


ri 
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liever has let slip from his memory. It 
introduces the non-believer to the 
things which are old to the religious 


leadership but new to the stranger to - 


the promises of God and alien to the 
commonwealth of Israel. 

Furthermore, the festival provides 
the parent with an exciting variation of 
life’s monotony whereby he can, 


through the things that are done and . 


rituals practiced, interpret to his child 
the meaning of his faith. He can trans- 
mit his heritage to his child through 
the unforgettable drama of the festival. 
The child may ask questions for weeks 
about what happened. In this religious 
festival, furthermore, people come from 
far and wide in caravans for the great 
breaking through of the shekinah of 
the Lord. Families that have not seen 


each other for years visit together. 


Everybody in the area “begins talking 
religion.” 

The Billy Graham Crusade revealed 
all these characteristics in Louisville. 
Dr. Graham stated his purposes in the 
first services. They were: (1) to 
glorify God; (2) to win men to a new 
commitment to Christ; (3) to rouse 
the moral conscience of Louisville and 
to bring men and women into repent- 
ance and dedication to Christ, and (4) 
to get all Louisville talking about faith 
in Christ. People came in delegations, 
making pilgrimages from long dis- 
tances. Baptist, Methodist, Christian, 
Presbyterian, and other denominations 
who are historically related to the 
Great Awakening in American life 
find in the revival a religious festival 
~ of their own. The rituals of small group 
prayer meetings, the “operation An- 
drew” kind of “witnessing,” the up- 
braiding of the conscience by an evan- 
gelist, the ‘““walking of the aisle,” and 
the anonymity of a mass meeting—all 
these made the occasion a religious 


festival in every sense of the word.. 
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439,850 people attended in Louisville. 
8,189 commitments were made. Such 
an avalanche of religious concern will 
not submit to ahy one interpretation or 
explanation. The need of a whole com- 
munity for a religious festival that ex- 
presses their corporate personality as 
well as their individual strivings cer- 
tainly is one fairly ~ipatanaescucsuae in- 
terpretation. 


ll. Architecture and- the 
Communication of Religion 

Graham remarked at a meeting with 
the Faculty of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary that more un- 
converted people will attend when they 
hold the meeting in the open air than 
when they hold it in the Coliseum audi- 
torium less than a block. away. If a 
distinctly ecclesiastical architecture 
were uSed in building the Coliseum, 
probably fewer people with no church - 
connection would have attended that. 
We really need to ask the question as 
to what extent a church building is 
like a wineskin for the Gospel. It pro- 
tects those within from losing their 
strength. At the same time it insulates 
them from new people. This is the 
same thought expressed by James 
Robinson in his Yale Lectures on 
Preaching in which. he upbraids us for 
preaching to brick and mortar rather 
than to people and makes a hearty ap- 
peal for street preaching. Thus Robin- 
son goes one step further than Graham, 
in bursting the new wine of the Gospel — 
out of the old wineskins of ecclesiastical 
architecture : 

We undertook to do some street- 
corner preaching. . . I tell you, it is a 
different thing out there in the cold, 
with the noise of the traffic whizzing by, 
with no captive audience to smile with 
their approval politely back. . . Standing 
out there with nothing but the help of 
God, which is in the last analysis all 


you need, is an experience — min- 
ister. 


should have. 
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Sometimes, with all due reverence for 
the symbolism and the tradition and the 
holiness of sacred places like churches, - 

I. think it might be a good thing for 

churches per se to be destroyed, thus 
dispersing God’s messengers to the four 
corners of the cities in which they live. 
This might force them to build -their 
Holy Places, not by famous architects’ 
plans and_ specifications, but by the: 
strength of the message they can de- 
liver on hilltops, street corners, wind- 
swept avenues, subway stations, railway 
terminals, and bus terminals. Here, of all 
places in the world, one would surely 
find those whom God is waiting to heal. 
(James H. Robinson, Adventurous 
Preaching. New York; Channel Press, 
1956, pages 155, 157.) 3 


We have seen some of this in the 
liberty that chaplains in the armed 
services have enjoyed in the preach- 
ing of the gospel. Likewise, hospital 
chaplains have been breaking out of 
the ecclesiastical confines of safe church 
buildings. 

One of the big problems _ in follow- 
up will be moving the results of this 
_ building back into the churches. Gra- 
ham is aware of this in his remarks: 
“There is a great difference between 
the tent and the temple. Although I 
am a Baptist, I like a little of the 
liturgic when I worship God. .I like 
beautiful surroundings and a worship- 


ful atmosphere. There is a great dif-- 


ference between an evangelistic service 
and a worship service.” (‘Courier 
Journal,” October 27, 1956. Sec. II, 


p.4) 


lll. A Re-affirmation of the 
Audience in Preaching 
_ The audience to whom a man is talk- 
ing has a great deal to do with what 
he says and how he says it. The cen- 
trality of audience in interpretation of 
the New Testament has been under- 
scored by T. W. Manson. Much of the 
infertility and lack of virility in Ameri- 
can preaching, it seems to me, is that 
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preachers are stn to one another. 
This reflects that the preachers them- 
selves desperately each other, 
yearn for each other’s help, and are 
without pastoral attention themselves. 


But it also reflects that these needs de- 


flect them from addressing their mes- 
sages to the people when they preach. 

Billy Graham has had the courage to 
forget that his brother preachers are 


listening to him. He addresses his mes- 


sage to his audience of immature, in- 
secure, earthy, lusty, greedy, lying, 
lazy, people who nevertheless are des- 
perate for growth, security, purity, un- 
selfishness, truth, and relief from sheer 
boredom. He has the courage to say 
some very obvious things and to repeat 
them more than once. These things are 
‘‘old stuff”? to most preachers. But they 
are brand new to the housewife, the 


shopkeeper, the piano saleslady, the 


machinist, the dry-goods clerk, and the 


-counter-girl at the ten-cent store soda 


fountain. They may even be brand-new 
to the oil field owner whose money has 
moved him into a social class all out of 
keeping with his education. But Gra- 
ham has chosen to forego the luxury 
of the theologians’ soliloquy and to en- — 
gage the enemies of the spiritual. life 
in the market place, to talk with the 
common people. 

This kind of communication, how- 
ever, calls for certain sacrifices on the 
part of the preacher. He has to sacrifice 
accuracy of thought for graphic sym-_ 
bols, the fineness of detail of the oil 


painting for the quickness of com- 


munication of the chalk-talk. He has 
to sacrifice the method of the teacher 
who goes into detail explaining a thing 


for the ‘illustration that always breaks 


down when pushed too far. 

The size of the audience, further-— 
more, does a great deal of distorting - 
ot the message. Graham himself is ap- 
palled by this. He says: “With a great 
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crowd, you've got to exaggerate your 
gestures.” (“The Louisville Times.” 
October 26, 1956, Section I, p. 21.) 
He called this difference between him 
and the parish minister to the attention 
of the new converts: “Some of you 
will feel that every church you go to 
ought to be just like the Coliseum. . . 
[but] these preachers may not get up 
with a lapel mike and walk around and 
yell in your ears.” For instance, the 
local pastor has most of his audience 
in front of him, with the possible ex- 
ception of the choir. Many local pastors 
_ insist on the choir being placed at the 

back of the church. But Graham’s 
audience, thousands of them, are on all 
four sides of him. This does to a mes- 
sage what “blowing up” a photograph 
does: it may magnify a skin pore into 
a volcano! These are just a few of the 


things involved in a deepened aware- 


ness of audience in communication cf 
the gospel. 
IV. Some Sociological Aspects 
of the Graham Crusade 

The Graham Crusade reflects some 
specific sociological phenomena. First, 
the movement is a layman’s movement 
in the main. Laywomen, for instance, 
are organized as small group leaders 
among people whom they know in their 
neighborhood. As one grandmother 
said to me: “I have’ gotten acquainted 
with these younger women in my 
neighborhood who have moved in since 
the war. I never dreamed that they 
even prayed, much less that they could 
express the deep feelings they do in 
our group prayers.” The “counselors” 
in the main, were lay people doing the 
individual interviewing after the meet- 
ings with those who “came forward.” 


Second, the processes of social re- 


pression have sealed religious conver- 
sation out of the speech of American 
people today. Part of this is due to the 
separation of church and state in which 
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people are legally expected to keep 
silent about religion. Part of it is due 
to the growing secularization of the 


helping ministries of today. This 1s 


what I call ‘religious shyness,” particu- 
larly in the lower-middle and upper- 
middle, lower-upper and upper-upper 
classes. Graham’s manifest objective is 
to break this silence and help people to 
begin to “talk religion.” In_ bursting 
through this shyness, he enables people 
to communicate their inmost religious 
concerns. Whereas in the Victorian 
age, people were shy about talking 
about sex and very verbal about re- 
ligion, the situation is reversed today. | 
They are fluently verbal about sex and 
deeply shy about religion. This is par- 
ticularly true among the denominations 
that have gained a measure of respecta- 
bility, sophistication, and education. 
Graham’s break-through here has been 
phenomenal. | 

In the third place, however, the 
sociological question may be raised: 
“How common are these common 
people who hear Graham?” I was im- 


pressed by the fact that the really poor 


people of our city were not present at 
the Coliseum. The main-line lower 
middle class churches were present in 
force. The middle classes were quite 
obvious in the leadership. The lower 
upper classes of people, that is, people - 
who were financially “well-off,” to use 
a Kentucky phrase, and who 
struggled from poverty to wealth by 
their own earnings were quite apparent 
at every hand. The “self-made” men of 
the business world were very interested 
in the meetings. The denominations of 


these people were the most vigorous 


supporters with time and money. 

But several groups were not really 
touched. In some instances they were 
brushed aside in the rush. One group 
was the inmates of the State Hospital, 
representing in most instances the peo- 
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_ ple who no longer had money to care 
for their loved ones. Another group 
was the alcoholics and bums in our 
Missions. Another group the 
“holy-rollers,’ the down-and-out reli- 
gioug groups. Interestingly enough, 
also, the people in the upper classes 


on the other end of the social ladder, | 


did not react enthusiastically to this 
‘Crusade. Neither was any attempt 
made to clarify the claims of the Chris- 
tian Gospel to the professional -peo- 
ple—doctors, lawyers, social workers, 
psychologists, ete.—as such. In so far 
as these people were in service clubs, 
they were reached. But the needs of 
the really difficult kinds of evangelism 
were left undone by the Crusade. The 
highly involved problems of commu- 
nicating the gospel to the mentally ill, 
the socially dispossessed, and_ the 
volitionally paralyzed have only begun 
to be sensed by Graham and his asso- 


ciates. The complex doubts of the high- 


ly trained. specialists in the social sci- 
ences, psychological sciences, and medi- 
cal sciences were untouched at their 
heart by this Crusade. This points to- 
_ ward the need for a real searching be- 
fore going into the New York Crusade. 
Even shopkeepers in New York listen 
to these specialists more often than 
they do to the preacher of religion. 


However, one medical doctor ac- 
curately observed that Graham’s mes- 
sage had the same words, feeling tone, 
and moralistic demand that he had 
heard from evangelists for fifty years. 
Whereas this doctor has a profound 
religious faith, he said that the mes- 
sage impressed him as being incongru- 
ous with what he knows of the com- 
plexity of human life. This doctor, 
however, has through the years main- 
‘tained a deep and growing religious 
commitment. His religious growth has 
commensurate with his _profes- 
sional and economic growth. But many 
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other people, especially in the business 
world, have found in Graham’s mes- 


sage a hearkening back to their child- 
hood, a responding to the early religi-_ 
ous training they had as children. But 
Graham is right when he says that 


these “are little baby lambs’’ in the © 


Christian community, even though they 
have returned to religion after twen- 
> thirty, forty, and fifty years of neg- 
ect. Evangelism, then, according to the 
Graham Crusade, has become respec- 
table and polished. But it has yet to 
become aggressive and adroit in its 
challenge to professional people, nor’ 
oes it have a particular appeal for 
really poverty-stricken people in this 
city. 


V. Some Psychological Observations 

From the point of view of the psy- 
chology of religious experience, sev- 
eral observations need to be made 
about the Graham Crusade. 


First, the tremendous appeal this 
man’s message had for adults and elder 
people impressed me. These people’s 
lives have often been filled with crum- 
bled hopes from youth. They made 
religious commitments earlier which 
have been crumpled into the “fell 
clutch of circumstances.” Many of them 
have been outstandingly successful at 
the expense of inner enrichment. Prac- 
tically all of them are bored to tears, 
hoping for some fresh meaning in life. 
The values they had been sold on earl- 
ler are ripping out at the seams. Gra- 
ham is exciting. He preaches a doctrine 
that fits their condemnation of them- 
selves. He gives them the assurance of 
a new life for an old one. We go to | 
hear him say it again and again. With 


the increase of the aging in our popula- 


tion, the pastor can ask: “What am I 
saying to these people’s deepest needs, 
or am I just expecting more and more 
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from them in order to get the building 


fund completely subscribed ?” 


Second, Graham is. aware of the 
great religious insecurity that grips 
even the faithful church member today. 
He constantly appealed by saying: 
“Are you sure that you have been 
saved, that you have had a saving ex- 
perience of grace, etc?’ This really 
causes us to ask: “Does he have any 
right to question and to cause the per- 
son to question the validity of all the 
religious experience he has had before 
he met Graham ?” If we were couching 
this in Calvinistic theological terms, 
we would ask: “What about the se- 
curity of the believer, once he has con- 
fessed his faith in Christ? Are you un- 
dercutting the works of grace God has 
already in the person’s life?’’ Graham 


would answer this with the parable of 


the sower, saying that the seed of the 


gospel falls on different. kinds of | 


ground, and the only way the worker 
in the harvest can judge is by their 
fruits. He frankly admits that the gos- 
pel as he preaches it will suffer the 
same fate as does the preaching of the 
pastor of the church. But he feels that 
the processes of self-examination 
should be set in motion in the hearer’s 
heart by the preacher, and that ul- 
timately the decision has to be made by 
the hearer. | 


When, however, one begins to deal 


with the chronically insecure, neurotic 
person who is never sure of anything, 


one does find the “aisle walker,” the 
frightened, and the confused hearer of 
Graham. This person has built his life 
on the judgments of others and is con- 


stantly in need of their reassurance. 


This person uses Graham’s messages 
just as he uses the messages of Nor- 


man Vincent Peale, or the message of: 


any other strong, authoritarian person- 
ality who uses direct suggestion. He 


the “devil-treeing, 
evangelists. He says that decision is 
not a matter of feeling; but of the will. 
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hears them gladly today. Tomorrow 
he is right back where he started. 


THIRD psychological observa- 


“A tion is that Graham has yet to 
think through his conception of per- 


sonality and square it with the Biblical 


view of the wholeness of man. He has 
vigorously rejected the emotionalism of 
“mouth-foaming”’ 


Here he runs from a bear and collides 
with a lion. In an effort to reject the 


emotional splurges of the lower-lower 


class evangelists, he falls into false 
divisions of personality. His message 
would be plainer, simpler, and more 
clearly understood by the lay person 
if, instead of saying that the decision 
is a “‘matter of the will,” he could say 
that the decision is a face-to-face chal- 


lenge of the whole man by the whole | 


counsel of God. We do not dedicate 
our bodies to God without laying our 
whole self on his altar. We do not lay 
our whole self to God without burning 
the sinful distortion out of our fondest 
idea or prejudice. When a man decides 
for Christ, he decides all over! A hu- 
man life is like any valuable mecha- 
nism; when any part of it goes into ac- 
tion, all of it does. © 

A -fourth psychological 
about Dr. Graham’s message is the ab- 
sence of consideration for the patho- 
logical factors in religious experience. 


We sought repeatedly to get him to 


visit the State Hospital while here. He 
wanted them included in the religious 
festival, inasmuch as his method of 
communicating the gospel was the one 
with which most of the patients were 
familiar. But his time had already been 
preempted by other groups. In future 
crusades, he could improve his sym- 


bolic message by visiting at least in 


these hospitals. He would both give 


d 
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and receive in doing so. This is one 
group of persons with whom other 
disciples have toiled .all night and to 
whom not one has dared say: “‘All of 
your problems can be solved here, be- 
fore you leave here tonight!” Dr. Gra- 
ham is sincerely interested in the reli- 
gious needs of mentally disturbed peo- 
ple and says that he has encountered 


- numerous persons who think they have 


committed the unpardonable sin, for 
instance. However, he frankly says 
that mental illness is something upon 
which he has, like all the rest of us, 
need for more light. This is one area 
of application that will greatly chal- 
lenge and deepen the message -of this 
man. The neglect of the mentally ill 
in his message is no greater than the 
neglect of them in the message of the 
average pastor. But in both instances, 
this neglect puts all modern preachers 
in a different category from the Jesus 
whom we preach. 


A fifth psychological observation of 
the Graham Crusade is at the point of 
the psychology of the rituals he pre- 
scribes. Four rituals are repeated in- 
cessantly as being necessary for spir- 
itual maturity: Bible reading, daily 
prayer, church attendance, and person- 


al witnessing for Christ. Granted spe-— 


cific guidance in how to do these 
things, the rituals become meaningful. 
_ Without this, they become threadbare 
-and the blind compulsions of two 
groups of sick people. The paranoid 
personality who loves to rule other peo- 
ple’s lives and often feels that they are 
persecuting him, is likely to take these 
rituals as a basis for an assumed su- 
periority to others. These persons can 
drive more people away from the 
church than six healthy people can at- 
tract to commitment to Christ through 
more humane means. Also, the neurot- 
ically anxious person may move from 


one experience of disillusionment to 
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eatin. hoping that these rituals will 
solve their problem, but to no avail. 
These two groups of emotionally dis- ° 
turbed persons very easily turn the 
rituals into a “works” theology, where- 
by they demand of both God and man 
a certain kind of pay for services 
rendered. 


VI. The Counseling and Follow-up 
of Converts 

Billy Graham is at home with his 
fellow ministers in the major criticisms 
that are usually leveled at their and 
his work: the results are momentary 
and superficial. This is true of the work 
of churches. It is true of Billy Gra- 
ham’s Crusade. The remedy of this is 
the same in both instances. The follow- 
up of results through personal rela- 
tionship of competent and consecrated 
leadership is the only answer. Graham 
and his associates have sought to aug- 
ment mass evangelism with personal 
evangelism. Graham told me-that in the 
early years of his preaching he him- 
self interviewed his converts one by 
one, staying at the meeting until the 
wee hours of the morning. Since that 
time, he has developed the extensive 
personal workers’ training program 
under the leadership of Lorne Sanny. 

The people who go down the aisle of 
the Graham Crusades have many dif- 
ferent reasons for doing so. One per- 
son goes down so “she can get a closer 
look at the face of Billy Graham.” An- 
other goes down because of a decision 
not to become involved in an illicit love 
affair. Another goes down to say to 


Christ himself, and his church, that 


he wants to be a minister. A young 
couple have just become engaged. 
They want their marriage to be Chris- 
tian. Another couple have been on the 
verge of divorce and are going to 
‘“‘make a new start.’’ Another has been 
to a psychiatric hospital three times 


| 
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and wants God to heal him. Another 
has been cheating on his income tax; 
he wants to strengthen up his life. An- 
other has never become a Christian at 
all and does not want to put it off an- 
other day. Another person comes be- 
cause she is desperate for help for her 
brother who is a drug addict. 


The training is based upon what the 
churches have already done in training 
lay people to talk with individuals 
about their spiritual problems. Con- 
sequently, the elementary nature of 
preparation of the counselors is ob- 
vious from the beginning. Eight two- 
hour sessions are given to a crowd of 
600 to 1000 aspirants. Some screening 
is done on a questionnaire basis. Mr. 


Sanny feels very definitely that in- 


dividual interviewing of the prospec- 
tive “counselors” is badly needed. Fur- 
thermore, additional training for the 
pastors in more intensive kinds of fol- 
low-up interviewing during the cru- 
sades appear to me to be very much 
needed. Obviously the ministers them- 
selves who are planning the. crusade 
at the preparatory phases should do 
longer term planning at this point. As 
it stands, the counseling program does 
not make any use at all of the more 
specialized resources of the churches 


beyond that of the pastors themselves. 


Within the membership of the church- 
es of Louisville are consecrated per- 
sons from the fields of public school 
‘guidance workers, social work, mar- 
riage counseling, hospital chaplaincy, 
vocational counseling, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalysis. These persons could 
be called upon as resource people in 
such counseling programs, but were 
not. The criticism that they are not 
Christian catinot be raised against 
them, for they,are faithful in the Chris- 
tian faith. Imflementation of their de- 
dicated efforts would have greatly 
deepened the effectiveness of the coun- 


seling being done. Some interviewing 
of the prospective counselors also could 
have been done by these persons. For 
instance, in the area reached by this 
crusade are some fifteen or twenty 
clinically trained chaplains who were 
never pressed into service. The Fort 
Knox chaplains could have been of 
material aid, also. © 

Apparently the follow-up program is 
almost totally dependent upon the ac- 
tivity of the local pastors. Yet the Cru- 
sade staff has not been able to develop 
a suggested program of pastoral care 
for the new converts of this movement. 
They have sought to carry the program 
on by mail, but as Mr. Sanny says, 
follow-up cannot be done by a thing, 
but must be done by a person through 
an established and sustained relation- 
ship. I can see at least three things that 
can be done by ministers in coopera- 


tion with the Crusade team. | 


SAIRST, I think the “class method” 
of John Wesley, coupled with 


training in group dynamics such as is 


evident in the Episcopal educational 


‘experiments would be of inestimable 


value. Group counseling would save 
time, deepen fellowship, and strengthen 
the weaker persons in commitment. It 
would enable the converts to profit 
from each other’s experience. I dis- 
cussed this with Dr. Graham and he 
felt that the danger of starting a new 
denomination was to be learned also 
from John Wesley. My answer to this 
was that the ministers. were basically 
unfriendly to Wesley, whereas they 
are the main source of local support for 
Graham. He pointed out that the min- 
isters needed some training in doing 
this and in the ways of enabling their 
lay people to help them to do it. I cer- 
tainly agreed with this and feel that 
this equipment of ministers in the pro- 
cesses of individual and group counsel- — 
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There is no more fitting Christmas gift you can give to your friends and 
colleagues—ministers, physicians, psychiatrists—than 


A Subscription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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ing should be a part of the Crusade en- 


_deavor. He agreed, expressing the hope 


that definite plans for this can be 
wrought out. 

Second, I think the curriculum of the 
follow-up program at both the individ- 
ual and group level should be enriched 
and deepened from a Biblical and 
ethical point of view. Eight areas of in- 
tensive attention should be given to the 
persons who make decisions and come 


to the churches: (1) How We Got. 


Our Bible and How It Can Be Under- 
stood, (2) The Meaning and Manner 
of Prayer, (3) The Teachings and 
Practices of Our Church, (4) The 
Management of Money in the Home, 
(5) Parent-Child and Husband-Wife 
Relationships in the Home, (6) Facing 


the Great Crises: Marriage, Parent- 


hood, Baptism, Confirmation, Bereave- 
ment, Illness, Retirement, Death, (7 ) 
The Christian Faith and My Work, 
and (8) The Christian as a Minister 
of Reconciliation. Adequate curriculum 
content for these basic issues is availa- 
ble in many forms in several different 
denominations. The teaching method 
should be heavily pointed to discussion 
and away from lecture, and the minis- 


ter should be more concerned with the 
people’s questions. than with his an- 
swers. If he wants to give them maite- 
rial for discussion he can have that 


mimeographed for them to read in be- — 


tween times. | 
Finally, I think in the year follow- 
ing a Crusade of this sort the ministers 
themselves can do much to continue 
the results of the program by getting 
cut of the pulpits into a large arena 
where a similar religious festival can 
be held, using many of the same pre- 
paratory procedures and appointing 
certain of their number to preach to 
the crowds in the open air. Also, a 
broad scale attempt to. reach every 
principal group with frank discussion 


of religion would be valuable. Outside _ 


speakers can be used if need be. The 


Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport, Vir- . 


ginia-Tennessee “‘tri-city” area did 
something of this kind. In one week, 
over 150,000 people attended. These 
meetings could be conducted with the 
same success, therefore, and would cer- 
tainly sustain the high level of religi- 
ous impression and awakening as was 
observed in the meeting with Dr. 
Graham. | 


[* a man does not represent the a priori of relation in his liying with the world, 
if he does not work out and realize the inborn Thou on what meets it, then it 
strikes inwards.—MARTIN BuBEr, / and Thou 3 


r psychology and psychoanalysis are to be successful in their endeavor to under- 
stand and to heal men, they must be grounded in a realistic conception of what 
man is. This conception must not only be able to deal with the individual in 
isolation and in terms of individual complexes and aspects of his personality but 
also as a whole person in relation to other persons and society. It is just here— 
in the conception of what makes up a person and how he relates to other individuals 
and to society—that the different schcols of psychology part company. This 
divergence is as much a matter of method as of final aim for both are affected 
by the underlying conception of what man is.—Maurice S. FriepMAN, “Healing 
Through Meeting—Martin Buber and Psychotherapy,” “Cross Currents” 
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Evangelistic counseling does not “aim” at being 


evangelistic. 


An evangel who counsels will 


“naturally”? communicate the Gospel... If he is 
a faithful and wise steward of “being” he will 
plant seeds in where the counselee 


can “become. 


Evangelism in Counseling 


ASTORAL counseling should be 
evangelistic. This does not mean 
the pastor is going to preach to the 
individual in a counseling relationship. 
The person who comes for counseling 
is not coming for a sermon, but usually 
he wants to know if this Gospel preach- 
ed from the pulpit has relevance for the 
personal needs of the minister, and for 
himself. | 
To be sure, he may not come saying 


he needs greater faith but his coming 


says it. He wants to know what moti- 
vates the minister, though he may not 
feel free to ask it directly. His coming 
asks it. He does not say that he needs 
to get closer to the pastor, his coming 
says it. 

The pastoral counselor, avoiding the 
subject of religion, would Je like a 
doctor trying to stay off the subject of 
medicine. The person who goes to the 
medical.doctor with his pain has made 
a tentative evaluation of his need and 
has decided where he is most likely to 
get help. The man who goes to a 


minister with his problem has made the © 
evaluation that at least his problem has 
spiritual implications. 

When a man goes to a psychiatrist, : 
this act of going in itself communicates 
much to the psychiatrist. Much is com- 
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municated before there is any verbal 
expression. This is truly existential 
communication. Specific communication 
becomes meaningless unless we get the 
existential meaning communicated in a 
person’s coming to a man of religion. 
In coming to a minister, then, a man 
says much before any words have been 
exchanged. And all words are essen- 
tially related to this act of coming to a 
minister. The minister must not at- 
tempt to cast his role. aside, he must 
communicate through his role. 


At the point where the minister 
communicates himself through his role 
as minister, counseling assumes aspects. 
of evangelism, at least in the existential 
sense. If he communicates himself apart 


-from his role he is as the doctor re- 


fusing to talk medicine to a man with 
an infected wound. 

The pastor has a field, or specialty, 
religion, and he does well to stay with- 
in his field in counseling. If the Chris- 
tian Revelation is for him essential in 
his own outlook on life, he will com- 
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municate that fact in all of his coun- 
seling. But he does not perch himself 
as an eagle ready to pounce upon his 
prey when he comes out of hiding. _ 
Evangelistic counseling does not 
“aim” at being evangelistic. An 
“evangel”’ who counsels will naturally 
communicate the Gospel. For purposes 
of discussion let us break the process 
up into several spheres: they include 
(1) establishing good communication, 
(2) sharing the subject of religion, (3) 
appraising the religion of the counselee. 
I. Establishing communication is a 
most essential part of counseling. But 
words by themselves do not convey 
the heart-felt emotions that often lie 
behind words. We depend chiefly upon 
language in communication, but we 


dare not depend wholly upon it. I[f 


words alone were sufficient, the radio 
would never have given way to tele- 
vision. Again, speaking is such a habit 
with people, that like a dog, we con- 
tinue to bark after the rabbit has es- 
caped. Or we bark with words loudly 
enough to pull others off the real track 
of our vital emotions. | 

Pastors must be careful in every way 
not to relate to others in counseling as 
the dog to the rabbit, that is, sport for 
one and skin from the other. We must 
not only expect others to communicate 
their feelings to us, we must show tbat 
we also are creatures of like passion 
with the counselee. We may notice 
much feeling at given points, but we 
cannot ask that this feeling be put in 
words. It may well happen in time that 
it will be verbalized, but to ask one to 
verbalize immediately is to reveal that 
our own feelings are not sufficiently 
reverent, respectful, and tender toward 
the feelings of another. ; 


HE PASTORAL counselor who 
communicates his entire self in 
serious concern for the problems of 
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people will find less tendency in them 
to communicate in garbled signals and 
verbal smoke screens. As the counselor 
communicates himself in the fullest 
sense, the counselee readily sees that 
there is not a great gulf fixed between 


himself and this man of God whom he 


had pictured as being radically dif- 
ferent from himself. 

The question comes logically, to the 
pastor: How can I best communicate 
myself to another in counseling? It 
comes in simply making sure he under- 
stands completely what the other per- 
son is saying. The counselee’s problem 
is the center of concern. If one under- 
stands too easily, he will surely offend, 
and there will not be anything else to 
talk about, unless the counselor brings 
up things that are more his own con- 


-cern. And this is where counseling 


breaks down. | 

In a real sense, the man with the 
problem is the teacher. He has the bur- 
den of communicating and. the coun- 
selor the burden of understanding, and 
of encouraging communication. But 
communication is damaged considera- 
bly if the counselor ever at any point 
pretends to understand something by 
a grunt or a nod or a “yes, go on.” He 
must satisfy the counselee that he does 
understand ; then it is good to follow 
this up with such questions as, “Do I 
really understand you at this point?” 
and repeat how he does view the prob- 
lem or situation, submitting his ideas 
for correction to the counselee. 

Most people express their hesitancy 
to go to pastors with “he wouldn’t un- 
derstand.” This implies that one is 
primarily seeking to be understood in 
the counseling relationship. This be- 
comes a problem in communication 
which is necessarily a two-way affair, 


but largely the burden is on the coun- 


selor to make sure he fully receives the © 
communication. At times he must ex- 
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plain his incompetence or “inability to 
understand just what the counselee is 
saying. For instance, one may have had 
an anxiety experience that has pr)- 
duced a symptom; this the pastor can- 
not really “understand” unless he has 
had the same experience, which he like- 
ly has not had. He will not offend if 
he explains that his own experiences 
have been insufficient to give him full 
understanding of the counselee’s dif- 
ficulties at such a point. 

II. Once genuine communication is 
established, the sharing of the parish- 
ioner’s spiritual life becomes a_ pos- 
sibility. The pastor of course must wait 
to be asked over into this territory and 
he must: be careful to get his signal 
when he is welcome. The man of the 
world would usually assume that any 
word related to the church and religion 
uttered in passing would be a sign to 


a pastor that he was ready to venture 


into things spiritual. | 

There are two extremes in the mat- 
ter of entry into the subject of religion. 
One counselee may be most subtle and 
indirect in his approach, while the oth- 
er will come to the pastor saying im- 
mediately, “I have lost my faith and 
I’m depressed,., and my whole prob- 
lem is [ don’t feel near to God ‘any 
more.’’ He may even prescribe treat- 
ment telling the pastor that all he feels 


he needs is to have a prayer and a few — 


good scriptures to read. 

However it comes about, once reli- 
gion has become the subject, the pas- 
toral counselor has a right to ask his 
counselee about his own experiences of 
religion. He has this right by virtue of 
his role and usually he is expected to 
ask much in the same sense that the 


doctor 1s expected to ask where the 


pain is located. 
It is not unusual for a person. to 
~ want to give his ideas about religion in 
order to evaluate whether his religious 
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_ ideas are considered eccentric, peculiar, 
or odd. Just as a man checks with his 


doctor about his blood pressure and 
finds comfort when he is in the normal 
range, sO a man may desire to tell his 
religious experience to a minister to see 
if he is somewhere in the vicinity of the 
normal. It is not uncommon for him to 
ask repeatedly, ‘“Does this sound crazy 
to you?” or “Did anybody ever tell you 
an experience like this before ?”’ | 
Each person’s religious experience is 


_ very likely to be unique, or at least is 


likely to have unique features. The very 
act of communicating it helps break the 
feeling of isolation. The experience of 
religion does not first need to be judged 
whether it is normal or abnormal, usu- 
al or unusual, it- needs to be told and 
to be understood. 


HE RELIGIOUS experience so 
often in itself tells the counselor 
much of the man. For instance when 
one says that he can no longer get 
through to God in his prayer life, he is 
also saying that he is isolated in his 
significant personal relationships. 
There is hardly ever a sense of spiritu- 
al isolation without its counterpart ap- 
pearing in the social sphere. Very often 
people feel that their own religious ex- 
periences have been all too mediocre, 
without the aspect of mutracle or 
dazzling uniqueness. Again there may 
be a sense of isolation because it 1s too 
unique. | 
~The pastoral counselor very often 
finds much suffering in people because 
they are isolated, feeling their religious 
experiences to be too far out of line 
with the one the minister has set be- 
fore them, of an apostle being struck 
blind on a Damascus road. We do an 
injustice to people in teaching them 
how they “should”. feel. How many 
times the pastor hears the remark, “I 
know this is not the right feeling to 
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have and I must have sinned because I 
feel this way.” It is difficult to keep 
people from thinking there is some 
standard gauge spiritual track that all 
must follow. Once men spoke in 
tongues—they were all surprised when 
it happened. When men come to ex- 
pect tongues as the way God works, 
they imply that He has lost His orig- 
inality, thinking He must always fol- 
low the previous patterns and methods 
of revealing Himself. — 

It is good to help a man communi- 
cate his own religious experiences just 
as they are rather than as he would like 
for them to be. There can really be no 
evaluation until the facts are commu- 
nicated and the counselee is satisfied 
that he has made himself understood. 

Ill. Evaluating religion follows the 
giving of the facts of religious exper- 
ience. This becomes the more _ pro- 
nounced part of evangelism in counsel- 
ing. But the counselor does not at this 
point suddenly become judge over the 
man who has bared his soul, saying, 
“You were right here, but wrong 
there,’ etc. 


The counselor must, however, make 


some tentative private judgments about 
the kind of religion the counselee has. 
He must run the Christian yardstick of 
maturity through all he has heard and 
begin testing to see if he can indirectly 
communicate where the counselee could 
surrender an immature pattern for a 
more mature and satisfying one. Here 
and there a negative approach to life 
might be revealed and alternatives dis- 
cussed. 
Our final destination of course is to 
arrive at the problem of a personai 
faith. We can safely assume that the 


man who comes to the minister for. 


counseling is concerned about his spir- 
itual life ; either he feels the need for a 


better personal faith or he admits the 
absence of a personal faith. 


The alert counselor will attempt to 
ascertain what stands between this per- 
son and God. Is there a little god in 
his life that he is worshipping and find- 
ing it necessary to defend? This can 
become emotionally very taxing. Can 


he accept reality where it is not in 


keeping with what he wants it to be? 
Can he accept himself where he is, 
rather than up there where his ideal 
is? Is he asking an exemption for him- 
self as he faces cold reality? Is the 
tempter causing him to think of the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them when in reality he is limited to an 


ordinary station in life? 


After an evaluation of the coun- 
selee’s religion (in silence), it becomes 
necessary for the pastor to aim at mak- 
ing the counseling experience so satis- 
fying and meaningful to the other per- 
son that he will be encouraged to 
strengthen his own personal relation- 
ships with others in the awareness cf 
the goodness of the God whom the 
pastor represents. When the counselee 
expresses his love through better hu- 
man relationships, he will better love 
and understand God whom he has not 
seen. 


The pastor as counselor is not 
preaching, he is demonstrating the 
Christian Revelation in this vital rela- 
tionship with the counselee. He is not 
here in the role of “doing,” he is sim- 


ply “being” a Christian. If he is a faith- 


ful and wise steward of “being,” he 
will plant seeds in counseling where the 
counselee can “‘become.”’ It is seldom 
what we do that causes men to seek us 
out, it is what we are; therefore, they 
are not helped by ‘“doing’’ something 


much as in “becoming” something. 


| A Way of Life | | 
ee _you were born you cried and people around you were ‘smiling. So 
live that on your deathbed you can smile whilst those around you weep.— 
Mohammedan Motto quoted in La Dignité Humaine, Du Novy 
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The minister needs to be aware of the relation- 
ship of children and parents if his child evan- 
gelism is to be effective; and he must be ready 
to do some long-term work on and with these 
relationships. 


The Evangelism of Children 


_. EVANGELISM of children is 
conditioned by relationships with- 
in the child’s family. Good communi- 
cation with parents can strengthen the 


personal conviction of a child toward 


Christ. The attitudes of parents 
toward the church may nurture or im- 
pede the youngster’s public decision 
for the church. Conflicts between 
mother and father often are laid bare 
when the pastor calls in their home at 
the close of a communicant’s class. 
The seed of the Word needs good 
soil. The child’s personality is rooted 
and sustained by relationships with 
parents, siblings, peers, and teachers. 
A distortion in any of those relation- 
skips may choke out the growth of 
Christian conviction or cause it to be 
unfruitful. Good soil for evangelism 
requires at. least four things: (1) per- 
sonal conviction on-the part of the 
child, (2) good communication with 
- the parents, (3) positive parental at- 


titudes toward the church, even if this: 


is rooted first in a concern for the 
child, and (4) ability of the parents to 
resolve personal and social conflicts, 
especially when the child is involved. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon 
the work of the pastor or Sunday 
School teacher in the evangelism of 
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children. Because this emphasis has al- 
ready been made, the present article 
will major upon family relationship as 
a factor in child evangelism. The in-- 
fluence of siblings does not seem to be 
significant. Most children mentioned in 
this article came because their peers 
were joining. Mention of brothers or .. 
sisters was incidental. | 


The Motivation of the Child 

‘When a youngster’s commitment to 
Christ is consistent it will bear fruit 
despite obstacles. Ellis Storm, a junior 
Loy, attended a pastor’s class despite 
the feelings of his family that they were 
“not good enough” for the people in 
their church. After a conversation with 
the pastor, the parents said, “We will 
leave it up to Ellis if he wants to 
come.” Ellis came to the communicant’s 
class, prepared his lessons carefully, 
joined the church, and has continued 
tc be faithful. The same motivation 
was observed in another junior boy, 
Abe Leslie. Abe had very little to say 
in his conversations with the pastor. 
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His parents explained that he had very 


little to say at home. His older brother | 


did most of the talking there. But in 
the Sunday ‘class, Abe answered ques- 
tions with terse phrases that indicated 
understanding. There appeared to be 
no blocks in his ability to communicate 
with his parents or with the pastor, but 


he remained reserved. When decision 


day came, he was the first to come 
forward. The strength of a third child’s 
motivation even changed her father. 
Mary Lou had been brought up in the 
Presbyterian tradition. Her father had 
been an elder. But in a new community 


she began to go to the Methodist Sun- 


day School. At the age of eleven she 
told her father that she was going to 
enroll in the communicant’s class with 
her friends and join that church..Her 
father, who had been inactive in the 
new community, began to come to 
church with her. He told the pastor, “I 
will live and die a Presbyterian but for 
the sake of my child I will join the 
Methodist Church.” Both of them came 
forward on a subsequent Sunday. 
Consistent motivation can overcome 
many obstacles. But when a child is in- 
consistent, this may lend weight to 
parental opposition. Harry Metcalf 
surprised everyone in the congregation 
bv coming forward during the invita- 
tional hymn one Sunday. Neither his 
mother nor father had attended in sev- 
cral years. When the pastor called in 
the home during the following week, 
the mother was equally surprised. She 
had just learned of the decision from 
a neighbor. Harry had not told her of 
it. Both of the parents had _ been 
estranged from the church ever since 
one of their spasmodic visits to Sunday 
School coincided with a temperance 
lesson. Mrs. Metcalf told the pastor, 
“Harry is so unstable. He doesn’t 
know what he is doing. He is being 
led into this emotionally like every one 
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else.” When the pastor said that Harry 


would not be received into full mem- 


bership until he had completed a com- 
municant’s class that would begin on 
the following Sunday, the parents re- 
luctantly agreed that he could attend, 
and then the following conversation en- 


sued: 


_. METcaLF: Just what do you think of a 
church that is always harping on drinking? 

Pastor: I happeri to be pastor of such a 
church. 

MeETcALF: I went to Sunday School one 
Sunday and that was all that they talked 
about. Why don’t you have them stop things 
like that? 

Pastor: You seem to have some bitterness 
about this. 

METCALF: Not like I used to. 

Pastor:. But still against religion ? 

METCALF: Yes. 

Pastor: Was this because you had been a 
very faithful member and said to yourself 
‘why should the church do this to me after 
all I have done for it?’ Or was it that you 
just left the church alone and expected it to 
leave you alone? 

METCALF: I thought it was none of their 
business! It was hard enough for us to get 
to church that morning anyway. We have 
many social obligations. If the church can’t 
take me like I am then I don’t need the 
church. 

Pastor: Well, it depends on how you look 
at the church. If you think it is a court that 
judges you you'll probably continue to be 
defensive. If you think. it is just a lodge, 
then you have underestimated it. Have youe 


ever thought of the church as a haven for — 
sinners? This is not asked so that you will 


answer now, but just to give you a chance 
to think about the fact that when a person 
goes to a hospital they are sick, and when 
they come to a church they are expressing 
some need for God. When that need comes 
to the surface then let me tell you that it 


_would be a joy to serve you. 


MetcaLF: I don’t know when that time 


would be. 
Pastor: Then just that thought 
in your mind. 


Harry Metcalf was —s in his 
attendance at the communicant’s class. 
When the pastor called the family 
again, the father said, “I want Harry 
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to wait for a while.’’ The pastor said 
that he would do his part to wait con- 
structively, and felt that Mr. Metcalf’s 
support was needed if Harry’s decision 
was to be all that it should be. The 
pastor said he would call again in sev- 
eral months. Two Sundays later the 
pastor saw Harry in Sunday School 
and said, ‘““Harry I have visited your 
family and they say that they want you 
to wait for a while.” Harry replied, 
“Yes, my father wants me to do so.” 
‘What do you think, Harry?” “I think 
I should wait, too.” “O.K. I told your 
father. I would call him again in a few 


months. In the meantime you can show ~ 


your sincerity in this decision by being 
faithful in your Sunday School and 
church attendance, for that is one thing 
that every one can see. Also, if there 
are questions which you have I will be 
glad to talk them over with you. And 
we will talk about it all again in a few 
months. Is it clear to you?” “Yes.” 
Harry continued to be irregular in his 
attendance and has not yet joined the 
church. Various church members who 


know Mr. Metcalf socially have not 


been able to have any effective conver- 
sation about Harry with him. 


HEN a child says nothing about 


his inner feelings concerning 
Christ, diligent conservation of the soil 
is indicated. George Rudasall was such 
a reticent person. He said nothing in 
the pastor’s class and nothing to his 
family. The pastor suspected that his 
reticence may have been due to em- 
barrassment concerning the steady 
drinking of his father, who had no con- 
tacts with the church community. At 
the age of fourteen, George was be- 
ginning to feel keenly the difference be- 
tween himself and children from more 
stable homes in the village. On the 
other hand, Fred Miller, whose parents 
were calm and stable members of the 


community, had nothing to say as well. 
He gave intelligent answers to the 
pastor’s questions about the Christian 
life, and Mrs. -Miller reported after- 
ward, “You have completely won him 
over.” However, although Fred was 
consistent in his attendance both Sun- 
day morning and Sunday evening, he 
did not make a public decision. Since 
he read a great deal, the pastor sought 
to prepare the soil for the future by 
recommending a number of books on 
his age level such as The Church of 


Our Fathers by Bainton and The 


Dragon and the Book by Price. History 
is Fred’s special early adolescent craze. 


Children can demonstrate their con- 


cern for Christ by both action and con- 


versation. When this develops, it may 
be noticed both by the parents and the 
pastor. Their reaction may, as in the 
parable of Jesus, provide good soil or 
choke out the Word. The relationships 
of parent to child and of parent to 
parent may be stony ground. It is 
therefore important that the pastor be 
sensitive to the many factors in the 
family that influence a child’s private 
and public allegiance to Christ and his 
church. The three to be considered in 
the rest of this article are communica- 
tion of child with parents, parental at- 
titudes toward the church, and parental 
ability to deal with conflicts that con- 
sciously involve the child. 


Communication with Parents. 

One of the strongest barriers in child 
evangelism is a lack of communication 
between the child and parents. Mrs. 
Metcalf was chagrined by. Harry’s 
public dedication because it was told 
to her by a neighbor. In addition to the 
opprobrium of not attending church, 
she was now revealed as an inadequate 
parent from whom her child withheld 
public information. Whenever she 
wished to reinforce her decision that 
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Harry was too unstable to join the 
church, she would say, “Why, he has 


never talked to me about it, and he 


didn’t tell me he had joined. I was 
shocked to death when I learned of it!” 
The pastor was unable to penetrate her 
defenses. All blame for lack of com- 
munication was placed on Harry. The 
parent’s indifference was projected by 


Mr. Metcalf upon the church and bv © 


Mrs. Metcalf upon her youngest son. 
Would Harry have come into the 
church if the Metcalf’s had been faith- 


ful in their attendance and interest’ 


Not necessarily. For even. the most 
faithful parents in church activity may 
‘be uncommunicative with their chil- 
dren. This was dramatically illustrated 
when John Seely, son of a deacon, 
brought. a friend, Bob Thomas, to the 
pastor’s class. Bob Thomas’ father was 
considered as “worldly” as Mr. Met- 


calf. But within two months, Bob had 


joined the church. John did not. Why: 


Because Bob had excellent relations 


with his parents and John did not. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas began to take a 
moderate interest in the church. Their 
statement about Bob was: ‘If he wants 
to join, it’s O.K. with us. He’s talked a 
lot about it, and seems enthusiastic. As 
far as we're concerned he'll make a 


good member—maybe better than the. 


rest of the family.” 

In contrast, John was blocked on all 
levels of communication with his 
parents. Intellectually, they refused to 
see him join ‘Because he’s. too young 
and doesn’t know enough doctrine.” 
This came from the father. The mother 
was more personal: “Until he stops 


playing mean tricks on other kids he’s 
not worthy to be a member of the 
Methodist Church.” The perfectionis- 
tic, legalistic use of religion by the 
parents was revealed by their reason-_ 
ing. The boy’s emotional response to 
his parents, even before he knew they 


John’s parents. 
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rejected his independent move toward 
the church, was as follows: 3 


Pastor (in class): Now let’s see how 
this business of loving neighbors works out 
in our own home. Are there times when it’s 
hard to love somebody in our own family? 

JoHN: Like who, for instance? 

Bos Tuomas: I hit my little sister some- 
times. 

Pastor: That’s an example. 

JoHN: Yeah, I do that, too. 

PASTOR: Maybe it applies to siti too. 

JoHN: Ha! Lots of times I’d like to kill 
my father. 

Pastor: Lots times ? 

JoHN: Sure, who wouldn’t? 


Actually, the pastor did not know the 


sources of this rebellion, or how much 


of it was healthy. It is known that 
whatever hostility existed was inten- 
sified by John’s desire to become a 
church member. The father never men- 


tioned it. John became sullen in church 


and sought to evade any responsibility 


‘in youth groups. Mrs. Seely has never 


mentioned her concern about John's 
conduct again. One hopeful sign is the 
relationship of John and Bob. Both 
of them sit together in church at all 
times. John’s ‘‘buddy” is one positive 
link to the Christian fellowship. 

A child’s decision may block parental 
communication, or.it may be a lever to 
open new areas of understanding. Mr. 
and Mrs. Steadman were just as_re- 
served as the Seely’s about their son, 
“J.B.” But they were willing to talk 
about things with the pastor and in 
the presence of the children. Super- 
ficially, their reasoning was the same as © 
Mrs. Steadman said: 
“! don’t want him to do this until he 
knows what he’s doing. Anyway, 
preacher, I don’t think he’s quite good 
enough to join.” 


Pastor: Good enough—how ? 

Mrs. STEADMAN: Well, I guess I might 
as well be honest. We’re not society folks. 
My boys are kept clean and neat, but they 
don’t have much to wear. I feel like some 
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folks look down on us. I don’t want J.B. to 


be hurt. I want him to be a Christian, but 
I don’t want him to be embarrassed by it, 
you understand ? 


Pastor: You mean it’s about clothes, and — 


Mrs. STEADMAN: Yes. And especially the 
fact that we have to go in a pick-up truck. 
That really hurts my pnetend. He’s a proud 
man. 

Pastor: Sure. I guess you just haven't 
noticed the pick-up that Mr. Rowley drives 
because he parks on the side of the church. 

Mrs. STEADMAN: Why, is that so! Ed, 
you hear that? 

Mr. STEADMAN: I didn’t know that. I— 
well, I. guess that clears up something for 


me. I want my boys to be Christians. But 


I tell you, preacher, it’s not just society that 
keeps me out. It’s things in me. ; 

Mrs. STEADMAN: Ed, you’re not a wicked 
man. Brother Young, we both were raised 
where they preached a lot against all kinds 
of things. That’s bothered me some, but I 
think it bothers Ed more. Now you preach 


Mr. STEADMAN: No, it’s not just that. 
Pastor: You mean that there are things 
‘in your life that you know are wrong, no 
matter what anyone else says. | 


Mr. STEADMAN: Yes sir. And I don’ t want . 


my boys to see me join the church until I 
know I want to give them up. J.B.’s a good 
boy. I'd be proud to see him join the church. 


J. B. did make a public decision. The 


father has not yet done so. Mrs. Stead- 
man, who has been a Methodist since 
childhood, began to come to church 
more often until her husband became 
sick and she was forced to stay at home 
with him. Although there was an initial 
barrier toward the church, it was not 
insuperable as with the Seely’s. Open 
communication between child, parent, 
and pastor made the difference. 


A child’s decision for Christ is great- 
ly facilitated when there are excellent 


relationships with the parents in all 


areas of living. Such was the case with 
Margaret Gorman. Mrs. Gorman never 
allowed her active life in the church 
organizations to interfere with time re- 
served for her three children. This 
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earned her some resentment from com- 
pulsive members of the church, but 
paid rich dividends in her family life. 
As Margaret said in talking privately 
to the pastor: ““Mama may go off toa 
meeting when we go to school, but 
she’s always home before we are.” 
Coming home from school to an empty 
house is just as bad for a child whether 
the absence is caused by church ac- 
tivity or by anything else. 

In the pastor’s class, Margaret asked 
if Christians always had to pray pub- 
licly. When the pastor said that it 
depended upon many things, she broke 
in to say: “Well, Daddy won't ever 
pray in church, but he will read the 
Bible for us when we pray at home be- 
fore we go to bed.” This is the type 
of relationship that men preach about, 


but seldom find in pastoral practice— 


even in the manse. 


Parental Attitudes Toward the Church 


The child’s path toward salvation 
can be made clear or clouded by the 
parent's perception of organized. re- 
ligion. A father who has little com- 
munication with his son may _ block 
completely when the church hecomes a 
subject for conversation. Such was the 
case with Mr. Metcalf. On the other 
hand, Abe Leslie had little to say to 
his father or mother about anything, 
but the father made an effort to. talk 


about church membership with his son. 


Mr. Leslie even brought his son to the 
pastor and explained that Abe's terse- 
ness did not mean a lack of interest in 
becoming a Christian. 

li one instance a father’s positive 
attitude toward the church threw him 
into severe conflict when his son en- 
tered the pastor’s class. The father, 
Mr. Cook, came to the pastor with 
much agitation and said: “I just don't 


know about Oscar joining the church. 
He’s just ten, you know. I| didn’t think 
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vou'd do a thing like that.” After the 
pastor invsted Mr. Cook into the study, 
the lattér said: “I just don’t go for 
these: emotional decisions. I’ve seen 
enough of those in my time.” 


Pastor: You've had some personal ex- 
perience ... 

Mr. Cook: ] certainly have! I was just a 
little older than Oscar when I joined the 
church. 1 was scared of everyone. I'm still 
shaky sometimes. But my mother always told 
me what to do. I looked back that Sunday 
morning to see if she’d nod her head for me 
to go to the altar. She did and I did. It’s 
alwpys been that way with me. Religion 1s 

uy I do it because somebody tells me 

I'm afraid not to. 

" Hae: Sometimes you'd like to throw it 
all out. but then again .... ; 

Mr. Cook: Yes, ves. Youre the frst 
preacher that ever seemed to understand 


that. 1 have been-scared to tell the others. 
You tell me 


about it. But what am I to do: 
a few things to do and I'll do them. 


The pastor had several conferences 


with Mr. Cook. Oscar was not men- 


tioned again until the third interview 
when Mr. Cook suggested that Oscar 
go to a summer camp two weeks hence. 
“If he goes out there with boys his 
age and makes good with them, and 
they like him, the -n he’s cn enough to 
join the ¢burch.”’ 


Relationships between Parents 


Church memberships can become an 
acute problem in a home where the 
mother and father have 
divided church allegiance through imac- 
When a child begins to talk of 


tivity. 
a chronic 


active church membership, 
difficulty between the parents Is reac- 
tivated. Mr. and Mrs. Gregory sparred 
with the pastor about this issue. When 
the pastor called, their oldest son, Jaul, 
opened the door, ushered him in, and 
introduced him to the parents. The 
parents gave acceptable social re- 
sponses as the pastor told of Paul's 
progress in the pastor’s class. But both 
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solved their 
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deferred judgment when asked what 
they thought of Paul joining the 
church. Mrs. Gregory said: “Well, we 
have been thinking about it for some 
time. We just aren't sure what church 
we will join.” 

PASTOR: Ah, how long have vou been here, 
Mrs. Gregory ? 

Mrs. Grecory: Well, I was raised in town. 
But we moved away years ago. | got away 
from the church then. We came back here. 
about five vears ago. ie 


Pastor: Which church did you belong to 
here: 

Mrs. GreGory: St. Peter's. (pause) You 
see, Mr. Gregory and I were married in your 
church fifteen years ago. My mother—well, 
you know how strict families feel. She still 
wants us to go back to the Catholic Church 


Pastor: And you, Mr. Gregory? 

Mr. Grecory: I tell you, I’ve been so busy 
with my business that I haven't given it 
much thought. Now if the boy really wants 
to join your. church, that’s O.K. with me. I 
don’t know much about it though, and think 
he should. go slow. 

Pastor: I see. I wonder if you’ve looked 
at the little booklet that he’s been studying ? 
We are anxious that the parents understand 
it and help teach it to the child. 

Mr. Grecory: Oh, no. I get in at seven 
o'clock and am on the ‘phone most of the 
evening. 


The result of this direct confronta- 
tion was that the mother no longer 
drove Paul to the bus stop on Sunday 
morning. When he came with a friend 
the following month, he explained to 
the pastor: “My folks don’t want to_ 
talk any more about the church right 
now. Maybe [ can join later.” | 

Parental anxiety was also acute when 
the pastor talked with Mrs. Kelly be- 
cause her thirteen-year-old. daughter 
had said she would join the church 
when someone else her age did so. Mrs. 
Kelly began by saying that the 
daughter, Paula, was very bashful and 
should not be pushed into a decision. 
this was clarified, Mrs. Kelly 
said : 


“Well Pie glad that you don’t 
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push us, because I don’t like to—well 
—it’s just that my husband has always 
heen so nice not to push his religion 
off on me, and I don’t want to think 
I’m pushing anything on him.” 


Pastor: How’s that, Mrs. Kelly ? 

Mrs. KELLY’s MOTHER: You see, my 
daughter and I are staunch Baptists. We be- 
long to the Southside Baptist Church. Per- 
haps we will take Paula there. 

Pastor: You folks attend there often? 

Mrs. KELLY’s MOTHER: Well, no, but 
that’s our church home. You see, we move 
about so much that we can’t really settle 
down. (Southside Church was in another 
county. The Kelly’s were living in a new 
$30,000 ranch-style home. Mr. Kelly owns 
a prospering @airy. Paula had just shown 
the pastor “grandma’s room; she stays here 
all the time.’’) 

Pastor: Ah! we have something to work 
on here.. A staunch Baptist knows how 
vital a definite decision is in the life of the 
child. It may even quicken your own ac- 
tivity. 

Mrs. Ketty: Well, I don’t know about 
that. My husband stays home on Sundays, 
and I want to be with him. That’s the im- 
portant thing. 

Pastor: How about Paula? 

Mrs. KeEtty: You can’t push her. She’s 
funny. Doesn’t want to discuss thing 
least not like this. I know. She wouldn't go 
down the aisle with me, I’m sure. It would 
have to be someone her own age. 

Pastor: You have discussed this with 
lier ? 

Mrs. KELLY : Oh no, no. Religion is a very 
private matter in our home. 


REPORTING. two -fail- 
ures, it is well to tell of at least 
one success. Mr. and Mrs. 
were “dormant” Methodists. HLlowever, 
before the. communicants class began, 
Mrs. emerson brouglit her oldest son, 
Harry, to talk with the pastor about 
church membership. Harry was enrolled 


in thé class, and both Mr. and Mrs. 
Emerson began to attend church. 
When the pastor visited in the home, 
Mr. Emerson told of their religious 
dissension in a joking manner: “You 
see, preacher, here I am a dved-in-the- 
wool Méethodist, and my wife used to 
be a Campbellite. Ha! I still laugh 
about us going to the Christian Church 
when we were courting. I still suspect 
she has some of that in her. Of course, 
I’m not much of a Methodist these days 
myself.” 


Mrs. EMERsoN: You're enough of a. Meth- 
odist to get concerned about what your boy 
is reading in that manual. You sure want to 
be certain it’s your doctrine. 

Pastor: Mrs. Emerson, what do you think 
about all this? Harry joining the Methodist 


Church. 


Mrs. Emerson: Frankly, it’s the best thing 
that has happened to us. I’m ashamed to 


say it, but although I fuss with my husband - 


about the Christian Church, I haven't been 
much of anything for years. Maybe you 
better start working on me. 


The pastor “worked on” all three. 
Although neither parent has yet ac- 


cepted any responsibility in the church 


organization, both are more regular 10 

attendance. When Harry was baptized, 

Mr. Emerson brought half a dozen 
d 


friends from his oftice. Ele explained to 


the pastor: “Most of them are Bap- 
tists—or Catholics. They didn’t belheve 
you could be immersed in the Meth- 


odist Church. But | wanted it that way, 


especially for my wile. Now preacher, 
| want you to come down to the office 


and meet some of these tolks again. 


They're about as bad as | have been 
about going to church. They might as 
well go here as anywhere else.” 


6 Petnc more dissociated the soul is, so much the more is it at the mercy of the 

organic life; the more unified it is in itsely so much the more is it the master 
of its physical ailments and attacks; not as it it vanquished the body, but because 
through its unity it ever saves and guards the unity of the body 


MARTIN Bt BER 


The evangelist should thoroughly equip himself 


for short term counseling and the making of a 
referral ...A thorough program of counseling 
under the direction of a highly competent 
Christian psychologist should be adopted to 
meet the needs of those who make decisions. 


The Psychological Difficulties of 


Mass Evangelistic Converts 


QUESTIONNAIRE was sub- 
mitted to three American evan- 
gelists who have been successful in di- 
recting mass evangelistic crusades. 
They are Dr. Billy Graham, Montreat, 
North Carolina; Dr. Charles Temple- 
ton, New York City, and Mr. Howard 
Butt, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
The questionnaire concerned the 


psychological difficulties of converts in | 


mass evangelistic. crusades. Dr. Tem- 
pleton and Mr. Butt personally an- 
swered the questionnaire, but Dr. Gra- 
ham referred the questions to Mr. 
Lorne Sanny of ““The Navigators,’ the 
organization which deals with the coun- 


seling and follow-up program in ai 


Graham crusades. 


1. 

What is the typical pattern of the 
convert’s reaction? 

The person seeking conversion is 
a normal person who feels a lack of 
control over the forces within himself, 
and, despairing of self effort to gain 
this control, now seeks an external, su- 
perior power to accomplish it. When 
he discovers the road to this enable- 
ment through the reconciling love of 
God in Christ, his response is that of 
humble gratitude. There are various 


JESSE MOODY 
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manifestations of this feeling. As Tem- 
pleton says: 


It is not uncommon to see the person 

. In tears. There is . .. a deep sense 

of gratitude which sometimes leaves the 

convert inarticulate. There is often 

' evident a quiet purposefulness, or a sense 

of inner well-being which is expressed 

by what can best be described as a 
radiant countenance. 


Sanny typifies the convert reaction 
as: 


1. A feeling of relief, relaxing of ten- 
sions, burdens lifted, etc., which re- 
sults in so many saying, “I feel bet- 
ter.” 
A new love and enthusiasm for the 
things of God expressed in a desire 
to eliminate that which displeases 
God, to serve Him and to tell some- 
one else of their new found joy. 
3. Then, of course, there are the usual 
attacks of Satan that follow, such as 
doubt, temptation to sin, etc. 


| 
What persistent patterns of devia- 
tion from the typical convert appear 
in meeting after meeting? 
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MASS EVANGELISTIC CONVERTS 


Templeton believes this question 
stems from a preconceived concept 
which “types” the convert. He con- 
tends that “It is a great error to. try 
-and press converts into certain pre- 
determined - categories. . The re- 
actions of those who respond . 
There is no typical iamaition.’ Since 
there is no typical reaction, there can 
be no deviation. 

The Billy Graham Evangelistic As- 
sociation keeps no records on this 
facet of the decision. 

Howard Butt gives an inkling of 
one deviation from the “typical con- 
vert” norm in his reference to the 
‘perennial aisle walker.’ This person 
always seeks but apparently never 
- finds; or perhaps he finds but cannot 


take advantage of his discovery. He 
has such extreme guilt feelings that — 


forgiveness is unimaginable and unac- 
ceptable. This is the emotionally ill per- 
son definitely needing psychiatric help. 


An evangelistic meeting gives one 


with varying degrees of exhibitive 


tendencies an opportunity for self dis- 
play. Any evangelist can cite numer- 
ous examples of such people who come 
forward at the climactic moment of a 
service, usually from a place far back 
in the church auditorium. , 


3. 


What evidences of mentally ill re- 


actions occur among converts? 


Butt suggests that some of the re- | 


vival decisions reflect “a deep-seated 
spiritual problem which involves seri- 
ous maladjustments.” 
Templeton confirms this. “All the 
usual signs of psychological abnormal- 
ity which might be apparent to and en- 
countered by a pastor counseling in- 
dividuals, appear in our missions.” He 


later states, “Having been a pastor for 
some ten years, I would say the pro- 
portion would be about the same. If 


vary. 


version. There are 


been corrected.” 


anything, the proportion in our mis- 
sions would seem to be less.” He esti- 
mates a ratio of one obvious case of 
mental illness to three hundred con- 
verts. 


4. 


Are there specific instances, checked 


b y the follow-up records, where definite 


physical or mental illnesses have been 


checked or changed in the penien of 
conversion? 


Sanny, of the Billy Graham Evan- 
gelistic Association, states that while » 
no records of this type are kept, “ 
it is a common occurrence to find 
people who were headed in that direc- 


‘tion, but their commitment to Christ 


has relieved the tensions, etc., and peace 


of mind has taken their place.” He 


feels that the main troubles presented 
come in the area of marriage problems, 
and that real study and help. is needed 
as to how they can be more helpful 
here. 

Templeton modifies this somewhat, 
observing that he knows, “. . . of few 
instances where serious physical or 
mental illness has been checked as the 
direct and immediate result of con- 
innumerable in- 
stances where minor neuroses have 

The evangelist who considers- the 
convert to have attained everything 
God has to give him at the initial de- 
cision can claim that all cases find the 
cure upon making a profession of faith. 


This apparently is ‘‘ostrichness” which 


case histories will not verity. | 

If the evangelist differentiates be- 
tween salvation and conversion (sal- 
vation being interpreted as reconcili- 
ation to God and conversion meaning» 
the attainment of happy, mature 
Christian living), he will claim that in- 
itially there are few mental illnesses. 
corrected, but ultimately there will be 
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many more. In the light of this inter- 
pretation it can be verified that mental 
illnesses and physical illnesses which 
are psychogenic have been corrected by 
the process of conversion. 


5. 


What specific ways do you have for 
meeting the needs of the psycholog- 


tically sick person who comes upon pro- 


fession of faith? 

The most difficult problem an evan- 
gelist faces in attempting to personally 
meet the needs of the psychologically 
sick person is time and competence. All 
three of the evangelists ened 
sensed this problem. 

Templeton says: “I fear we are un- 


able to deal adequately with this prob- 


lem in our meetings. We usually make 
reference of such a person to local 
ministers or to some one competent in 
the field of psychiatry.” 


Butt states: “In such instances we 


usually recommend a psychiatrist who 


is a Christian, or to an especially cap- 
able pastor.” 
This method of the Scripture cura- 


_ tive technique is employed by Sanny. 


“We deal with the psychologically sick 
person ... simply on the basis of ‘thus 
saith the Lord.’ We point them to 
Christ who alone can straighten out the 


_ nervous tangles, etc. (/saiah 26:3, 4; 


Phal. 4%, 7).” 

The evangelist should thoroughly 
equip himself for short term counseling 
and the making of a referral. Jarrel 
McCracken in his thesis, Rededication 
Decisions (Baylor University, 1953), 
has summarized a possible solution: 


. A thorough program of counseling 
under the direction of a highly com- 
petent Christian psychologist, should be 
adopted to meet the needs of those who 
make decisions. This program should be 
initiated before the revival (evangelistic | 
meeting) begins and continue after it 
ends. It should eventuate into the regular 
program of the church. 


Of course, the “revival way” of es- 


tablishing relationship to needy people 
is a part of the American way of re- 


_ligious living. God has not despised it; 


nor has He yet deified it; nor will He. 
The method is subordinate to the main 
meaning of the Gospel. However; it is 
obvious from the reports of this brief 
questionnaire that (1) the revivalists 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
pathology of religious experience and 
the necessity of developing individual 
approaches in addition to mass evan- 
gelism; (2) the revivalists have be- 
come less cocksure about the cure-all 
value of only one approach to evan- 
gelism; (3) the revivalists have yet to 
develop any forthright, cooperative, 
and extensive endeavor with specialists 
in relation to the professional people 
in medicine, psychiatry, 


~ and personnel guidance. 


| 
| 


Man, the creature, who forms and transforms 
the creation, cannot create. But he, each man, 
can expose himself and others to the creative 
Spirit. And he can call upon the Creator to save 
and perfect His image. 


Between Man and Man 


Education 


HE RELATION in education is 
Z one of pure dialogue. 

I have referred to the child, lying 
with half-closed eyes waiting for his 
mother to speak to him. But many chil- 
dren do not need to wait, for they know 
that they are unceasingly addressed in 
a dialogue which never breaks off. In 
face of the lonely night which threatens 
to invade, they lie preserved and 
guarded, invulnerable, clad in the silver 
mail of trust. 

Trust, trust in the world, because 
this human being exists—that is the 
most inward achievement of the rela- 
tion in education, Because this human 


being exists, meaninglessness, however 


hard pressed you are by it, cannot be 
the real truth. Because this human be- 
ing exists, in the darkness the light lies 


The above article is an excerpt from the 
chapter on Education in Martin 
Between Man and Man, the current Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection. We have 
chosen this excerpt for reprinting because 
of its profound significance and relevance 


-not only to education, but to pastoral coun- | 


seling, to pastoral relationships, as well as 
to interpersonal relationships generally. 


Copyright 1947 by Routledge & Kegan — 


Paul, Ltd., London, England; distributed by 


The Macmillan Company, New York, and 


reprinted by. permission. 


Buber’s. 


‘MARTIN BUBER 
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hidden, in fear salvation, and in the cal- 
lousness of one’s fellow-men the great 
Love. 

Because this human being exists: 
therefore he must be really there, really 
facing the child, not merely there in 
spirit. He may not let himself be 
represented by a phantom: the death 
of the phantom would be a catastrophe 
for the child’s pristine soul. He need 
possess none of the perfections which 
the child may dream he possesses; but 
he must be really there. In order to be 
and to remain truly present to the 


child he must have gathered the child’s 


presence into his own store as one of 
the bearers of his communion with the 
world, one of the focuses of his respon- 
sibilities for the world. Of course he 
cannot be continually concerned with 
the child, either in thought or in deed, 


nor ought he to be. But if he has really. 


gathered the child into his life then 
that subterranean dialogic, that steady 
potential presence of the one to the oth- 
er is established and endures. Then 


? 
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| and Thou 


“In the relation with God, uncon- 
ditional exclusiveness and uncondition- 
al inclusiveness are one. He who 
enters on the absolute relation is con- 
cerned with nothing isolated any more, | 
neither things nor beings, neither earth 
nor heaven; but everything is gathered 
up in the relation. For to step into pure 
relation is not to disregard everything 
but to see everything in the 7hou, not 
to renounce the world but to establish 
it on its true basis. To look away from 
the world, or to stare at it, does not 
help a man to reach God; but he who 
sees the werld in him stands in his 
presence. “Here world, there God’’ is 
the language of Jt; “‘God in the world” 
is another language of /t; but to elimi- 
nate or leave behind nothing at all, to 
include the whole world in. the Thou, 
to. give the world its due and its truth, 
to include nothing beside God but 
everything in him—this is full and 
complete relation.”—Martin Buber, 
and Thou 


there is reality between them, there is 
mutuality. 

But this is what 
constitutes the peculiar nature of the 
relation in education—cannot be one 
of inclusion, although the true relation 
of the educator to the pupil is based 


on inclusion. No other relation draws 


its inner life like this one from the 


element of inclusion, but no other is in. 


that regard like this, completely di- 
rected to one-sidedness, so that if it 
loses one-sidedness it loses essence. 

We may distinguish three chief 
forms of the dialogical relation. 

The first rests on an abstract but 
mutual experience of inclusion. 

The clearest example of this is a 
disputation between two men, thor- 
- oughly different in nature and outlook 
and calling, where in an instant—as by 
the action of a messenger as anony- 
mous as he is invisible—it happens that 


December 


each is aware of the other’s full legiti- 
macy, wearing the insignia of neces- 
sity and of meaning. What an illumina- 
tion! The truth, the strength of con- 
viction, the “standpoint’’, or rather the 
circle of movement, of each of them, is 
in no way reduced by this. There is no 
“relativizing”’, but we may say that, in 
the sign of the limit, the essence of 
mortal recognition, fraught with 
primal destiny, is manifested to us. To 
recognize means for us creatures the. 
fulfilment by each of us, in truth and 
responsibility, of his own relation to 
the Present Being, through our receiv- 
ing all that is manifested of it and in- 
corporating it into our own being, with 
all our force, faithfully, and open to 
the world and the spirit. In this: way 
living truth arises and endures. We 
have become aware that it is with the 


. other as with ourselves, and that what 


rules over us both is not a truth of 
recognition but the truth-of-existence 
and the existence-of-truth of the 
Present Being. In this way we have 
become able to acknowledge. 

I have called this form abstract, not 
as though its basic experience lacked 
imniedingy, but because it is related 
to man only as a spiritual person and 
is bound to leave out the full reality 
of his being and life. The other two 
forms proceed from the inclusion of 
this full reality. 

- Of these the first, the relation of edu- 
cation, is based on a concrete but one- 
sided experience of inclusion. 


F EDUCATION. means to let a 

selection of the world affect a per- 
son through the medium of another 
person, then the one through whom 
this takes place, rather, who makes it 
take place through himself, is caught in 
a strange paradox. What is otherwise 
found only as grace, inlaid in the folds 
of life—the influencing of the lives of 
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others with one’s own life—becomes 
here a function and a law. But since the 
educator has to such an extent re- 
placed the master, the danger has 
arisen that the new phenomenon, the 
will to educate, may degenerate into 
arbitrariness, and that the educator 
may carry out his selection and his in- 
fluence from himself and his idea of the 
pupil, not from the pupil’s own reality. 
One only needs’ to read, say, the ac- 
counts of Pestalozzi’s teaching method 


to see how easily, even with the noblest. 


teachers, arbitrary self-will is mixed up 
with will. This is almost always due to 
an interruption or a temporary flagging 
of the act of inclusion, which is not 
merely regulative for the realm of edu- 
cation, as for other realms, but is ac- 
tually constitutive; so that the realm 
of education acquires its true and prop- 
er force from the constant return of 
this act and the constantly renewed 
connexion with it. 

The man whose calling it is to influ- 
ence the being of persons that can be 
determined, must experience this ac- 
tion of his (however much it may have 
assumed the form of non-action) ever 
- anew from the other side. Without the 
action of his spirit being in any way 
weakened he must at the same time be 
over there, on the surface of that oth- 
er spirit which is being acted upon— 
and not of some conceptual, contrived 
spirit, but all the time the wholly con- 
crete spirit of this individual and 
~ unique being who is living and con- 
fronting him, and who stands with him 
in the common situation of “‘educating”’ 
and ‘‘being educated” (which is indeed 


one situation, only the other is at the | 


other end of it). It is not enough for 
him to imagine the child’s individuality, 
nor to experience him directly as a 
spiritual person and then to acknowl- 
edge him. Only when he catches him- 
self “from over there’, and feels how 
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J. H. Oldham on Buber 


“I question whether any book has 
been published in the present century 
the message of which, if it were under- 
stood, would have such far-reaching 


consequences for the life of our time.” 


it affects one, how it affects this oth- 
er human being, does he recognize the 
real limit, baptize his self-will in Real- 
ity and make it true will, and renew his 


paradoxical legitimacy. He is of all men 


the one for whom inclusion may and 


should change from an alarming and | 


edifying event into an atmosphere. 

But however intense the: mutuality 
of giving and taking with which he is 
bound to his pupil, inclusion cannot be 
mutual in this case. He experiences the 
pupil’s being educated, but the pupil 
cannot experience the educating of the 
educator. The educator stands at both 
ends of the common situation, the pu- 
pil only at one end. In the moment 
when the pupil is able to throw himself 
across and experience from over there. 
the educative relation would be burst 
asunder, or change into friendship. 

We call friendship the third form ot 
the dialogical relation, which is based 
on a concrete and mutual experience 
of inclusion. It is the true inclusion of 
one another by human souls. 


EDUCATOR who practises 

the experience of the other side 
and stands firm in it, experiences two 
things together, first that he is limited 
by otherness, and second that he re- 
ceives grace by being bound to the oth- 
er. He feels from “‘over there” the ac- 
ceptance and the rejection of what 1s 
approaching (that is, approaching from 
himself, the educator )—of course often 
only in a fugitive mood or an uncertain 
feeling ; but this discloses the real need 


and absence of need in the soul. In the 


same way the foods a child likes and 


December 


- dislikes is a fact which does not, in- 
deed, procure for the ex 


rienced per- 
son but certainly helps him to gain an 
insight into: what substances the child’s 
body needs. In learning from time to 
time what this human being needs and 
does not need at the moment, the edu- 
cator is led to an ever deeper recogni- 
tion of what the human being needs in 
order to grow. But he is also led to the — 
recognition of what he, the ‘‘educa- 
tor’, is able and what he is unable to 
give of what is needed—and what he 
can give now, and what not yet. So the 
responsibility for this realm of life 
allotted and entrusted to him, the con- 
stant responsibility for this living soul, 
points him to that which seems impos- 
sible and yet is somehow granted to us 


- —to self-education. But self-education, 


here as everywhere, cannot take place 
through one’s being concerned with 
oneself but only through one’s being 
concerned, knowing what -it means, 
with the world. The forces of the world 
which the child needs for the building 
up of his substance must be chosen by 
the educator from the world and drawn 


into himself. 


The education of men by men means 
the selection of the effective world by 
a person and in him. The educator 


gathers in the constructive forces of 


the world. He distinguishes, rejects, 
and confirms in himself, in his 
which is filled with the world. The con- 


structive forces are eternally the same: 


they are the world bound up in com- 
munity, turned to God. The educator 
educates himself to be their vehicle. 
Then is this the “principle” of edu- 
cation, its normal and fixed maxim? 
No; it is only the principium of its 
reality, the beginning of its reality—- 
wherever it begins. 
There is not and never has been a 
norm and fixed maxim of education. 
What is called so was always only the 
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nerm of a culture, of a society, a 


church, an epoch, to which education 


too, like all stirring and action of the 


spirit, was submissive, and which edu-_ 


cation translated into its language. In 
a formed age there is in truth no auton- 
omy of education, but only in an age 
which is losing form. Only in it, in the 
disintegration of traditional. bonds, in 
the spinning whirl of freedom, does 


personal responsibility arise which in 


the end can-no longer lean with its bur- 
den of decision on any church or soci- 
ety or culture, but is lonely in face of 
Present Being. 

In an age which is leding form the 
highly-praised ‘‘personalities”’, 
know how to serve its fictitious forms 
and in their name to dominate the age, 
count in the truth of what is happening 
no more than those who lament the 


genuine forms of the past and are dili-- 


gent to restore them. The ones who 
count are those persons who—though 
they may be of little renown respond 
to and are responsible for the continua- 
tion of the living spirit, each in the ac- 
tive stillness of his sphere of work. 
The question which is always being 
brought forward—‘To where, to what, 
must we educate ?”’—misunderstands 


the situation. Only times which know | 


a figure of general validity—the Chris 
tian, the gentleman, the citizen—know 
an answer to that question, not neces- 
sarily in words, but by pointing with 
the finger to the figure which rises 
clear in the air, out-topping all. 


uals, out of all materials, is the forma- 
tion of a “culture”. But when all fig- 
ures are shattered, when no figure is 
able any more to dominate and shape 
the present human material, what is 
there left to form? 
Nothing but the image of God. _ 
That is the indefinable, only factual, 
direction of the responsible modern 
educator. This cannot be a theoretical 


who 


The. 
forming of this figure in all individ- | 
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answer to the question “To what?”, 
but only, if at all, an answer carried out - 
in deeds; an answer carried out by 
non-doing. 

~The educator is set now in the midst 
of the need which he experiences in 
inclusion, but only a bit deeper in it. 
He is set in the midst of the service, 
only a bit higher up, which he invokes 
without words; he is set in the imitatio 
Det.absconditi sed non ignoti. 

When. all “directions” fail there 
arises in the darkness over the abyss 


the one true direction of man, towards 


the creative Spirit, towards the Spirit 
of God brooding on the face of the 
waters, towards Him of whom Wwe 
know not. whence He comes and whith- 
er He goes. 

That is man’s true autonomy which 
no longer betrays, but responds. 

Man, the creature, who forms and 
transforms the creation, cannot create. 
But he, each man, can expose himself 
and others to the creative Spirit. And 
he can call upon the Creator to save 
and perfect His image. 


| 
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Martin Buber and Psychotherapy 


Editor’s Note. On March 16, 1956, a Sym- 
postum on the Interrelationship Between Re- 
ligion and Psychiairy took place at Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the sponsorship of the 


Washington School of Psychiatry and the 


Washington Seminar on Religion and Psy- 
chiatry. The major address at this con- 
ference was delivered by Dr. Leslie AH. 
Farber, an eminent psychoanalyst, Chairman 
of the Faculty of the Washtngion School of 
Psychiatry. The topic of Dr. Farber’s ad- 
dress was “Martin Buber and Psychiatry.” 
Dr. Farber’s presentation was followed hy 
discussion by the Rev. Dr. Reuel L. Howe, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, Virginia 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. Maurice 
Friedman, Professor of Religion at Sarah 
Lawrence College. 


Shortly afterward Dr. Farber was asked 
to deliver a paper on somewhat the same 
theme at the annual convention of the Amert- 
can Psychiatric Association. Because this 
later address by Dr. Farber has even more 
relevance for our readers than Dr. Farber’s 
address at the Washington School of Psy- 
chiatry, we are reprinting his address, fol- 
lowed by the discussion of Dr. Howe and 
Dr. Friedman. 


Our readers will bear in mind, however, 
that Dr. Howe's and Dr. Friedman's dis- 
cussion is not that of the paper printed here, 
but of another paper on the same theme, and 
accordingly will not be confused by their 
reference to the actual paper given at the 
IVashington conference. 


What Is Effective in the | 


Therapeutic Process 


sv now, I think, we would grant 
that therapy may occur within and 
without psychiatry—if we use the term 
“therapy” in its most honorable sense. 
While life can be rather inventive in 
providing therapeutic moments, the 
sad fact is that most of our patients, 


rather than meet such a moment, will — 


LESLIE H. FARBER, M.D., 
Chairman of the Faculty, 


‘Washington School of Psychiatry 


Still, we would be foolish—in the face 


of such diversity of theory—to act like 


the anti-clerics of the twenties who 


hought the sheer multiplicity of reli- 
perversely turn the other ie Sot cious sects disposed altogether of the 


if we restrict our considerations to the 
achievements within psychiatry, we are 
forced to acknowledge that the theories 
sustaining the therapist may be as vari- 
ous as those of Freud and Jung, Adler 
and eich, Sullivan and Klein. So 
disparate are these theories, if not con- 
tradictory, they often seem to have no 
more in common than an abiding in- 
terest in the patient’s improvement. 


question of religion. It would be 
preferable, I think, to assume that each 
system in its own way offers a way of 
objectifying, if not the patient, at least 
his psycho-pathology. And if we add 
to this the technical instructions and 


the rewards of personal analysis, ac- 


quired in the training institutes, we can 
recognize a considerable ground of 
knowledge or science, which will not 
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necessarily interfere with therapeutic 
effectiveness. Hopefully, each student 
will eventually transcend his training, 
or at least shape his subject as much 
as his subject shapes him. 


But it is when we are asked to refer 
a dear friend. for treatment. that we 


know most surely that effectiveness lies 


beyond theory and training. Now it is 


that we wish, to put the issue simply, 
to know what manner of human being 
is this man who will deal with our 
friend’s distress. To what extent will 
he be able imaginatively to know our 
friend, without relinquishing his own 


actuality or identity in the knowing? 


And to what extent will there be the 
possibility of meeting between these 
two beings—the sort of mutual en- 
counter which Martin Buber calls the 
I-Thou relation. Our experience with 
schizophrenia tells us that such meet- 
ing will not guarantee the successful 
outcome of treatment. On the other 
hand, I am convinced there has been no 
successful treatment without it. 


What is the relation of this meeting 
to what we call “transference?” From 
the standpoint of transference, the usu- 
al. therapy is idolatrous, with the 
therapist cast in the image of not only 
the actual but also the ideal parents— 
and at times their opposites. In fact, 
it is the appearance of this overblown 
situation, with its distortions, which, 
so to speak, 1s the disorder, thus con- 
trasting with the mutual encounter I 
have chosen to call “meeting.” As we 
think of the resolution of the transfer- 
ence neurosis, we can easily fall into a 
scientism where the inappropriate as- 
pects of the relationship are gradually 
nibbled away, until finally—within 
sight of the promised land—meeting 
may occur. And we are apt to believe 
that what makes the patient risk the 
venture is the same attachment we 


would hope to dispel. I would suggest 


instead that a form of meeting, distinct 


_from transference, may occur at any 
phase of treatment. We can best com- 


pare this with the inspired moment. of 
relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent. Even though the student’s per- 
ception of his teacher may be limited, 
the teacher’s responsiveness to both 
his subject matter and his audience 
may be of such a high imaginative or- 
der as to constitute a personal address 
which is more than communication and 
closer to communion. For the student 
the experience cannot be sustained, 


~but in memory or subjectivity it may 


be endlessly fondled, inspected, ex- 
tended. Only here does learning occur: — 


learning. consisting not only of the 


moment itself, not only of the ret- 
rospective extension of the moment, 
but also of the later vigorous applica- 
tion to the subject, out of which other 
meetings might arise. Obviously, -the 
moment must be differentiated from 
the dramatic impact of some teachers 
whose self-assertion dwarfs their mes- 
sage. | 
In psychotherapy, as in teaching, if 
meeting is to occur, it will occur despite 
transference — despite inequalities in 
position, status, background, aware- 
ness. Within the therapeutic dialogue 
the initiative, hopefully,-is the thera- 
pist’s, providing he can forsake the 


academy to address his patient not as 


an object of knowledge, but as that be- 


. ing who could, as Kierkegaard wrote, 


become what he already is, namely a 
human being. But let us remember that 
every psychiatric disorder represents, 
in its own way, a double failure in re- 
lationship intelligence — intelli- 
gence, in the large sense, where it is 
informed by imagination and judg- . 
ment and discretion. To breach this 
failure, even momentarily, requires a 
knowing of the other in his singularity 
without any surrender of one’s own 
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identity. But in addition such knowing 
must be more than merely communi- 
cated. 

Just as we tend to admire those 
qualities in others which we believe 
ourselves to possess, so in psychiatry 
we understandably are inclined to extol 
those capacities which most lend them- 
selves to scientific study, and disregard 
or even disparage other capacities, 
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which, while they resist such study, | 


still serve to distinguish us most clearly 
from animals, machines, and Martians. 
Thus, it is no accident that these davs 
we pay our homage to non-verbal com- 
munication and congratulate ourselves 
on our resemblance to things electronic. 


» 


But if you will not think me merely off — 


my feed-back, I would remind vou that 
our homage to non-verbal communica- 
tion 1s fortunately verbal. 

_ The encounter which makes therapy 
possible will come about, with a few 
silent exceptions, through language. 
And by language I do not mean the 
ponderous jargon of our field which is 
neither sound nor fury and would 
signify everything. Nor do I mean the 
language of a few gifted poets or 
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novelists. And certainly I do not mean 
those affectations of style which do 
poor service to content, while testifying 
to the prettiness or cleverness of the 
speaker. I mean the ordinary language 


we use in our private dialogues where’ 


style and content are only arbitrarily 
separable. In short, the language which 
conveys our imaginative reworking of 
our attention to the other’s existence to 
such an effective degree that there may 
be meeting, and out of meeting may 
come the arduous, painful examination 
which some of us call “‘working 


through.” The language I speak of is. 


not necessarily gained from English 
courses, though such instruction may 
offer appropriate criticism. No, it is 
the language we can speak to another, 
when self-consciousness, anxiety, envy, 
etc., have left us free enough to speak 
as one human being to another. At such 
a time language is not a cumbersome 
skill we use to express ourselves in- 


adequately—at. such a time we are at | 


one with our language. From this you 
will see why I regard such courses as 
“techniques of interpretation” as a con- 
tradiction in terms. 


Discussion 


It f%\most reassuring to listen to this 
paper and hear an eminent analyst ad- 
mit for himself, for his colleagues, and 
for other men of science, the danger of 
reducing man to something less than 
human. Put in religious terms it means 
that Dr. Farber is aware of the danger 
of making an idol out of our concepts 


about man and his life. People who 


need the services of psychotherapy are 
aware of this danger and express it by 
saying: “Can you send me to a ‘Chris- 
tian’ or a ‘religious’ psychiatrist?” By 


this they mean, “I would like to go to’ 


By REUEL L. HOWE, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Virginia Theological Seminary 


a therapist who will see and deal with 
me as | am and not as he thinks I am.” 
They feel that if the therapist is religi- 
ous he will have more reverence for 
the person whom he 1s treating than he 


has for his preconceptions about his — 


patient. 


Then Dr. Farber continues with an 
exciting affirmation that “psychiatric 
practice needs some steady conception 
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of the fully human,” 
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and turns to a 
Martin Buber, 


“What 


religious philosopher, 
for the answer to the question : 
is man? 

Now as a pastoral theologian let me 


quickly take my place along side of Dr. 


Farber-and make a similar confession 
for myself and for my colleagues. In 


“imy estimation we too have distorted 


the picture of man by the exploitations 
and impositions of religion. We can 
best understand what I mean by recall- 
ing the distinction that Dr. Tillich 
makes between “religion” and “revela- 
tion.” Revelation, he says, is God's 
self-manifestation. Religion is man’s 
reception of that revelation. Religion 
in the largest sense then includes both 


revelation and our reception of it, and. 


our reception of and response to it 


must always be held humbly and with. 


the realization that we can easily cor- 


-rupt it. Here then is where we all too 


often have exploited man by and bur- 


dened him with religion. As Buber has 


written, ‘religion can hide from us as 
nothing else can the face of God.” He 
adds that dogma can make men insen- 
sitive to revelation. 


And so we have our temptations and 
_dangers—the danger of changing our 


I-Thou relation with God to an I-It 
in which we seek to use Him to accom- 
plish our own ends; of changing the 
Church from a fellowship of the Spir- 
it to'an institution which demands the 
loyalty and conformity of men, and 
alienates them from each other and 
God; and of imposing on them a reli- 
gion of observance in which the Spirit 
is viewed with suspicion and in which 
the possibility of living encounter is 
reduced to a minimum. 


And so we both stand under the 
same kind of judgment. We, as do 
you, need to be brought back again 
and again to the path of truth. And, 
with you, we rejoice in the guidance of 


Thou, 


Martin Buber. Here is a philosopher 


and guide whose thought emerges out 


of our common Biblical background. 
As we bring to his guidance our re- 
spective experiences, interpretations 
and disciplines, he will help us to com- 
municate with each other and to learn 
to serve the people of our times in a 
complementary way. Buber helps the 
therapist to see in what relation his pa- 
tient stands that changes him from a 


patient to a person, and in what rela- 


tion the therapist stands that changes 
his fundamental identity. from that of 
a doctor to a person. The functions of 
patient and doctor are subordinate to 
the relation as persons. And does not 
the growing concept of “participation” 
therapy indicate that we are beginning 
to see that the therapeutic function it- 
self is dependent upon the relationship 
in which it takes place? And our grow- 
ing understanding of the meaning of 
the I-Thou relation gives: us intima- 
tions of the presence of the Eternal 
which through our personal 
relations seeks to address us. From this 
comes a sense of reverence. Reverence 
then becomes an essential quality of the 
relationship in which healing is to take 
place. Here is the Biblical spirit mani- 
festing itself in the work of therapy. 
On the other hand, the theologian 
is reminded by Buber that true religion 
does not have to do so much with 
dogma .or the propositions about the 
faith, or institutions, or rites and cere- 
inonies, as it has to do with the rela- 
tion within the Eternal Thou of the 
I-Thou of every man. <As_ Buber 
Writes ; “In the beginning is relation. 
: ao person makes his appear- 
ance by entering into relation with 
other persons.” And the Christian be- 
lieves that in Christ God provided us 
with a new relation in which we are re- | 
born and made new in our relations — 
with one another and Him. This new 
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relation between man and man in God 
is the focus of faith, the work of in- 
stitutions, the concern of worship. And 
yet how easily we lose sight of it. 

Let me use theological education as 
an illustration. By theological educa- 
tion I mean the preparation of men for 
the ministry of the Church to men, 
women, and children. The preparation 


for this ministry is sometimes carried | 


on in such a way that after the process 
is over and men are placed in local 
churches where they have _ respon- 
sibility for people’s lives they do not 
understand the relevance of the theo- 
logy they have learned for the lives of 
the- people who come to them for help. 
And because they have learned nothing 
else they have nothing with which to 


help their people except good will 


which is often destroyed by the threat 
that such needy people are to them. 
Because of disillusionment about their 
faith and their despair at not being 
able to help their people these ministers 
turn to the specialists who seem to 
know what life is about and how to 
meet human need. 


This is one of the reasons why Dr. 
Farber has to admit that psychother- 
apists have been given such a heavy 
burden of. responsibility. Everybody, 
he says, is turning to the psychoanalyst 
to solve their moral and religious prob- 
lems. Even “moralists, priests, and 
theologians are now turning to him for 
their definitions of man.” And he is 
quite right in wanting to be relieved of 
this. It must be just as terrifying for 
the doctor to be forced into the role of 
a priest as it would be for a priest to 
be forced into the role of a doctor. And 
both of these predicaments are un- 
necessary. 

If theological education will observe 


and practice the lesson. that Buber. 


seeks to teach us, the church will not 
have to “pass the buck” and we may 
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assume our full responsibility. And the 
lesson he would teach us comes straight 
from the Bible. It is that the revelation 
of God has two points of focus: (1) 
The truth about God, and (2) the 
truth about man; and the relation be-- 
tween them. The kind of theological 
education I have just been talking 
about is concerned almost exclusively 
with the truth about God and usually 
only in its subject matter aspect which 
is a very defective truth about God. On 
the contrary, there is another kind of 
theological education ; the kind that as- 
sumes curricular responsibility for both 
poles of revelation. In the words of 
Tillich’s principle of correlation, we 
should correlate the questions implicit 


_in human life with the answers implicit 


in the message of the revelation. We 


have learned that our understanding of 


the meaning of the human situation 
helps us to understand the teaching of 
our faith and that the understanding 
of our faith helps us to understand the 
questions that men ask, the questions 
behind the questions, and, more 1im- 
portantly, the person asking the ques- 
tions. Ministers of religion do not have 
to use religious answers as a refuge 
from the threat of human questions but 


“may, in the strength of the answer, 


find courage to help people ask the 
questions that prepare them for hear- 
ing the answer as Answer. 


_ Psychotherapeutic disciplines have 
been a resource in training men for 
this kind of ministry. They have helped 
us to know man as man. But there is 
a great difference in the help that dif- 
ferent schools of psychotherapy can 
give us. Those who see man as a func- 
tion, or in terms of some part, are of 


‘no help to us at all. But when man is 


seen as a whole and in his relation to 
the Thou who gives him life, then we 
find that school of psychotherapy to be 
an ally. | 


i 
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Thus the psychiatrist who sees his 
responsibility in the context of the life 
of the Spirit of the Thou resists the 
attempt of the moralist, the theologian 
and the priest to turn their respon- 
_ sibilities over to him. Instead the 
therapist helps the priest to assume his 
rightful responsibility. And the theo- 
logian and priest who sees the rele- 
vance of. his faith to the human situa- 
tion will be able to enter into a new 
kind of conversation with those who 
are seriously concerned with the des- 
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tiny of men. In this conversation they 
will listen in a new way to what men 
have to say to them, and in a new way 
they will make known to: men the old 
but ever new truth of the healing pow- 
er of the Love of God for the children 
of men. 

_ And so in the meaning of Buber’s 
thought, which is essentially Biblical, 
the scientific and the religious meet. 
And is: that not a most appropriate re- 
sult of the thought of one who wrote, 
“all real life is meeting ?” 


Discussion 


HE concept of therapy invariably 


implies. assumptions as to the 
meaning of such terms as_ health, 
maturity, self - realization, becoming, 
creativity, and meaningful interperson- 
al relations. If these assumptions re- 
main implicit and unexamined, they 
tend to be inconsistent, stunted, and 
unfruitful. In his lecture Dr. Farber 
criticized all the prevalent schools of 


psychotherapy because they tend to 


derive the conception of health from 
pathology rather than. from any con- 
ception of what is fully human. For 
such a conception Dr. Farber turned, 


as we shall too, to the philosophy of 


Martin Buber. 

In the silent or spoken dialogue he 
tween the “I” and the “Thou,” accord- 
ing to Buber, man reaches authentic 
personal existence. Though we are 
born ‘individuals,’ 
ing different from others, we are not 
born: persons. Our personalities are 
called into being by those who enter 


into relation with us. This does not 


mean either that a person is merely a 
cell in a social organism. To become a 


person means to become someone who 


in the sense of be- 


By MAURICE S. FRIEDMAN, 
Professor of Religion, 
Sarah Lawrence College 


responds to what happens from a 
center of inwardness. Though I-Thou 
is the word of relation and together- 
ness, each of the members of the re-. 
lation really remains himself, and that 
means really different from the other. 
Subject-object knowledge, the 
knowledge of the “I-It’’ relationship, 


is ultimately nothing other than the 


socially objectivized and_ elaborated 
product of the real meeting that takes 
place between man and his Thou. 
Though the world of “It” is thus a 
social world which is derived from the 
world of Thou, it often sets itself up 
as the final reality. Its sociality, as a 
result, becomes largely “technical dia- 
logue” with the social understood 
either as an organic, objective whole 
or as the mere. communication and in-_ 
teraction between human beings who 
~ in fact relate to each other — 


The “interpersonal” as such. must 


‘not be identified with Buber’ s I-Thou 
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relation, therefore, for many inter- 
personal relationships are really mono- 
logical, or I-It, in nature. The I-Thou 
relation, however, finds its natural 


place as a part of this larger category 


and cannot be concretely understood 
apart from it, that is, in abstraction 
from the actual interpersonal relations 
of husband and wife, parent and child, 
teacher and pupil, friend and friend. 
When two ‘persons enter into an I- 


Thou relationship, the psychological, — 


what happens within the souls of each, 
is only the accompaniment to the dia- 
logue between them. The meaning of 
this dialogue is found in neither cne 


nor the other of the partners, nor in 


both taken together, but 1n their mutual 
interchange. 

Genuine dialogue be either 
spoken or silent, writes Buber. Its es- 
sence lies in the fact that “‘each of the 
participants really has in mind the 
other or others in their present and 
particular being.’”’ The essential ele- 
ment of genuine dialogue, therefore, 1s 
what Buber calls “experiencing the 
other side’”—experiencing an event to 
some degree from the side of the 


persdn one meets as well as from one’s » 


own side. Experiencing the other side 
is not to be identified with “empathy” 
which means transposing oneself into 
the dynamic structure of an object, 
hence “the exclusion of one’s own con- 
creteness, the extinguishing of. the ac- 
tual situation in life, the absorption in 
pure aestheticism of the reality in 
which one participates.” 

Each man needs to be confirmed by 
other men in order to realize his own 
uniqueness, to become what only he 
can become. Man sets man at a distance 
and makes him independent, according 
to Buber’s anthropology. He is there- 
fore able to enter into relation, in his 
own individual status, with those like 
himself : 
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The basis of man’s life with man, is 
the wish of every man to be confirmed 
as what he is, even as what he can be- 
come, by men; and the innate capacity 
in man to confirm his fellow men in this 
way. That this capacity lies so immeas- 
urably fallow constitutes the real weak- 
ness and questionableness of the human 
race: actual humanity exists only where 
this capacity unfolds. On the other hand, 
of course, an empty claim for confirma- 
tion, without devotion for being and 
becoming, again amd again mars the 
truth of the life between man and man. 


Every genuine fulfillment of relation 
between men means acceptance of 


otherness. This means. that although 


one may desire to influence the other 
and to lead him to share in one’s rela- 
tion to truth, one accepts and confirms 
him in his being this particular man 
made in this particular way. 


This mutual confirmation of men 
is most fully realized in “experiencing 
the other side,’ or what Buber also 
calls ‘making the other present.” Mak- 
ing the other present means to imagine 
quite concretely what another man is 


wishing, feeling, perceiving, and think- 


ing. This imagination is no intuitive 
perception but a bold swinging into the 
other which demands the intensest ac- 
tion of one’s being. In this it is like all 
genuine imagining, only here the realm 
of one’s act is not the all-possible, but 
the particular, real person who steps 
up to meet one. Through the coopera- 


tion of the experiencing senses -and 


this disciplined imagining one is able 
to make the other present in his whole- 


‘ness, unity, and uniqueness. It is 


through this making present, there- 
fore, that we grasp another as a self, 
that .is as a being whose distance ‘from 
me cannot be separated from my dis- 
tance from him. But this event is not 
complete until he knows himself made 
present by me and until this knowledge 
induces the process of his inmost self- 
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becoming. “For,” writes Buber, “the 
inmost growth of the self is not ac- 
complished, as people like to suppose 
coday, in man’s relation to himself, but 

. . In the making present of another 
self and in the knowledge. that one is 
made present in his own self by the 
other.” 

The psychotherapist may see: an 
important part in confirming the. pa- 
tient in his task of making actual his 
potential uniqueness if the analyst- 
patient relationship includes genuine 
experiencing of the other side and 
making the other present. The analyst 
must avoid the intimacy of a private 
I-Thou relationship with the patient, 


on the one hand, and the temptation of - 


dealing with the patient as an object, 
on the other, in favor of a concrete but 
one-sided dialogical relationship. This 
dialogue, like that between teacher and 
pupil, cannot become the mutual in- 
clusion of friendship without destroy- 
ing the therapeutic possibilities of the 


relationship. But neither ought the 


therapist make the patient into an “It.” 
The analyst may tend to reduce the 
 patient’s history and present happen- 
ings to general categories, and the pa- 
tient may tend to lose his own sense of 
being a whole person engaged in pres- 
ent meeting. Analysis helps the patient 
avoid the neurotic identifications and 
projections which he has carried over 
from the past and thus helps him sée 
the people before him and his present 
situation more as they really are. But 
analysis may hinder his responding to 


the unique and unexpected in the real. 
present, especially if it leads him to 


regard true as well as pseudo-relation- 
ships as essentially internal events 
within separate individuals. 

_ The analyst must see the illness of 
the patient as an illness of his rela- 
tions with the world. “A soul is never 
sick alone,” writes Buber, “but always 


through a betweenness, a situation be- 
tween it and another existing being.” 
True guilt, for example, does not re- 
side in the human person but in his 
failure to respond to the legitimate 
claim and address of the world. Simi- 


larly, the repression of guilt and the 


neuroses which. result from this re- 
pression are not merely psychological 
phenomena but efents between men. 
The roots of the neurosis lie both in 


the patient’s closing himself off from 


the world and in the pattern of society 
itself and its rejection and non-con- 
firmation of the patient. Consequently, 
as the late Swiss psychotherapist Hans 
Trub has pointed out, the analyst must 
change at some point from the consoler 
who takes the part of the patient 
against the world to the person who 
puts before the patient the claim of the 
world. This change is necessary, ac- 
cording to Triib, to complete the sec- 
ond part of the cure—that establish- 
ment of real relationship with the 
world which can only take place in the 
world itself. “On the analyst,” writes 
Trub, ‘‘falls the task of preparing the 
way for the resumption in direct meet- 
ing of the interrupted dialogical rela- 
tionship between the individual and the 
community.” “There,” writes Buber in 
the same spirit, “in the closed room 
where one probed and treated the 
isolated psyche according to the in- 
clination of the self-encapsulated pa- 
tient, the patient was referred to ever- 
deeper levels of his inwardness as to 


his proper world; here outside, in the 
immediacy of humans standing 


against each other, the encapsulation 
must and can be broken through, and 
a transformed, healed relationship 
must and can be opened to the sick 


person in. his relations to otherness—_ 


to the world of the other which he 
cannot remove into his soul.” 
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the consultation 


EVANGELISTIC CALLING 


A MINISTER asks... 

T need advice on the subject of evan- 
gelistic calling. 

Let me define more Seekiscly what 
my problem seems to be. In every com- 


munity there are a large number of 


people who do not go to church or 
care for it. On a minister’s first call— 
which in my case seems to average 
about five minutes in length—how 
does he get a favorable response from 
such people? 


By “favorable response” I mean any 


or all of these things. First—a friendly 
feeling toward the church and minister. 


Second—an attitude of receptiveness 


which will make further calling easier ; 


and on the part of the people visited, | 


even desirable. Third—an active desire 
- to visit the church, its auxiliaries, or 
even some of its social functions; and 
a willingness to make use of its serv- 
ices. And fourth—confidence in the 
will of the church and the ability of 
its minister to “‘minister.”’ | 

I feel that each of these points is 
important; I would most like to create 
an attitude of receptiveness, however, 
because I find it a near impossibility to 
achieve Point Three after only one or 
two visits. 


The general reaction to evangelistic 
visits is courteous, but it seems to re- 


veal a feeling on the part of those 


visited that the pastor is “after some- 


thing’: money or more members, for 


example. Even worse, I sometimes 
sense the feeling that these people be- 
lieve that the minister’s presence and 
visit is a sort of condemnation of them. 

Here is a pretty accurate word-for- 


word report on what seems to — | 


in about half of my first calls: 
MINIsTER: “How do you do, Mrs. 
Jones.” (Name from a friend, census 
report, etc.) “I am Pastor G from 
the Blank Church ‘down the street. I 
have stopped by to talk about church. 
Do you belong to some church?” 
ANSWER: “TIT used to.”’ Or, “I attend 
once in a while.’’ Generally thts is a 
vague sort of reply. | 
MInisTeR: “Do you attend church 
regularly ?” 
Answer: “No, but I think a person 
can be just as good a Christian staying 
at home as going to church.” | 
Now the problem at this point is 
that I know a number of things a per- 
son misses by 


the other hand, as soon as I start to 
mention them I find that my _ reply 


“staying at home.” On - 
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tends to be an argumentative one. And 


it is clear from my experience that 


arguing will never accomplish anything 
in this sphere. fee 
My question is: what should I say? 


THE VERY REV. ALDEN DREW KELLEY, 


_ Dean, Seabury-Western Theological 


Seminary, replies .. . 


In evangelistic calling, it seems to 
me, the approach should embody the 


same basic principles and same funda- . 


mental elements of good interpersonal 
relations as are involved in the tech- 
niques of “case-work,” interviewing, 
and counseling. It should be as non- 


authoritarian and permissive as pos-— 


sible. 


The suggested phrase, “T have stop- 


ped by to talk about church,” strikes 
‘me as violating about every canon of 


human understanding and empathy. 
Obviously, it puts the “addressee” im- 
mediately on the defensive and makes 
impossible for some time the necessary 
rapport. 


The meaning conveyed in opening 
words should be that the minister 
comes as representative of a fellowship 
or community which is open, warm, 
and friendly. His own personality and 
speech should reflect a humble desire 
to help, to meet such needs as may be 
known, and to accept the individual 


“as is.” Isn’t that the role, among 


others, of the Minister which we find 
exemplified in the New 
portrait of Jesus? 


It should be kept in mind, moreover, 
that “church” :is not a meaningful or 


relevant symbol for most people today 


and, accordingly does not represent a 
‘point of contact.” Some areas of more 
immediate concern, e.g. the children, 


the health of the individual, or job, 


might be selected as a likely starting- 
point. 


rational 


Testament 


Now, as for the reply, “I think a 
person can be just as good staying at 


home as going to church,” this need 


not lead to an “argumentative” ap- 
proach by the pastor. Why not make 
some non-committal sound then 
encourage the speaker to go on and say 
just why she feels that way? After all, 
that is a rather common opinion; but 
it is held for a wide variety of reasons. 
Maybe the speaker would be helped if 
she, or he, were given the opportunity 
to get it all out and could then see for 
herself that there are no particularly 
grounds for the attitude. 
Wouldn't it be better if a person made 
that discovery for herself? Better than © 
if church-going were sold to her as 
though it were a vacuum-cleaner? | 
The following suggestions come to 
me from a colleague : ay 
(1) “Good morning, Mrs. Smith, 
vou are one of my neighbors whom I 
haven't had the pleasure of meeting as 
yet.”” (Notice here that the minister 


has taken the trouble to find out the 


name of the person whom he is con- 


tacting. Furthermore the approach 


centers on the person from the start. ) 

(2) “Good morning, one of our mu- 
tual friends has told me about you, and 
I do want to meet you.” (There is a 
feeling of “rightness” in this call in 
that you convey the fact that-a bond 
already exists. ) 

(3) “Good morning, Mrs. Smith. 
Your son Johnny and I have had a 
playground (or sidewalk) acquaintance 
for some time-and I thought I would 
like to meet his parents.” (Certainly 
you are establishing a bond here im- 
mediately and on a highly vulnerable 
level. ) | 
_ (4) Any crisis situation which you 
know provides a golden opportunity to 
make new contacts. For example, 
“Good morning, Mrs. Smith, I have 


- just learned that your husband is very 
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ill. Is there anything I can do to help?” 


(5) Children in the church school, 
in the choir, etc., are good entrees into 
families who “send their children to 
church.”” For example, “Good morn- 
ing; Mrs. Smith. I am the rector of the 
church where Johnny sings in the 
choir. I thought it would be nice to 
meet his parents.” 


To sum up, center on the person 
being contacted. Try to establish a 
pre-existing bond. Be friendly. Do not 
push a program. Be interested in the 
person. “‘Love begets love.” 


‘THE REV. DR. E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN, 
Dean, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
replies ... 


First of all, we must be concerned 
about those within and without the 
churches today who have never had a 
creative encounter with God through 
Jesus Christ. We cannot escape the 
necessity of bringing about this meet- 
ing. After all; this is evangelism; it is 
the business of so presenting the reality 
of the judgment and grace which are 
in Christ, that people, whether as indi- 
viduals or in groups, will meet the 
Lord of life and by consenting to Him 
start the great adventure of moving 
into the Life that is in Him. 


This initial encounter must be made, 
and this encounter must continue. No 
one becomes a Christian and no one 
remains a Christian without this en- 
counter. Pastors who have the shep- 
herd’s heart cannot help but be deeply 
concerned that persons shall meet 


Christ and through living faith in Him 


become progressively normal, as God 
intended them to be. 

Second, if we understand: this re- 
demption process, we will make our 
calls upon people with the greatest of 
tact and the greatest of boldness. This 
sounds paradoxical, yet it is true. Too 


December 


many of us are timid in raising the 
question with others about the meaning 
and drift of life. Perhaps that is be- 


cause we have been reared in a con- — 


servative atmosphere in which _ reli- 
gious “affections” were not openly ex- 
pressed. Perhaps it may be an expres- 
sion of revolt against the bold folks 


. Who go around asking people, “Are 
‘you saved?” We admire that boldness, 


but we question their tact. 

On the other hand, the timid person 
who expects God to “make the contact”’ 
is to be reprimanded too. God reaches 
people through other people. There is 
no other way. 

It is love for the neighbor, such as 
Christ had for people, which will make 
a pastor call. upon people with great 
tact and great boldness. Too many of 
us are apologetic for the things of 
Christ ; and too many of us are lacking 
in that identifying love which helps us 
treat a neighbor as a real person—not 
as a prospective church member, not as 
a prospective financial resource, not as 
one more statistic. Evangelistic calling 


‘must be shorn of all desire for getting . 


“church members’; it must partake 
of the truth and love that are in Christ, 
and extend it to those within and with- 
out. 
But then—what happens when the 
pastor makes his call, with spirit right 
and message true .. . and finds thatshe 
has called at an inopportune time! I 
think it best to telephone the people 
upon whom calls are to be made; thus 
they will be prepared for the call. And 
the ensuing visit must be devoid of all 
sales talk; there should be no effort to 
get people to sign upon a dotted line. 

The pastor must know the people 
upon whom he calls, and he must know 
the course he plans to follow. The proc- 
ess of the conversation will adhere to 
the roles of pastoral counseling, yet 


there will be no attempt to make this 


| 
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one visit serve the two purposes of » 


evangelism and counseling, even thouzh 
they. have elements and objectives in 
common. It is the Christ, the reality, 
who is the center of conversation. The 
counselee is the one to make the deci- 
sion and accept the responsibility for 
discipleship. High-pressure tactics can 
override people by sheer force of per- 
suasion—and leave behind a_ great 
many questions. Much evangelism 1s 
ineffective because it is not thorough. 

The pastor ought make clear on 
these calls that he is not the main issue, 


nor is it his church and organization. 


The main issue is the reality of God; 
and of man as seen in Jesus Christ. 
About this, persons must be clear and 


certain in their own minds. 


The pastor making the call will greet 
his neighbors with ‘“‘How do you do, 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank. I’m really happy 


to have the privilege of visiting with. 


you this evening. I know it is an 1m- 
99 

They will then speak of several 
things; but in the course of the con- 
versation the topic will eventually focus 
on the main purpose of the call. The 
major problem, remember, is not how 
these people stand towards the church, 
but how they stand towards Jesus and 


everything associated with Him. This 


is.a far more realistic topic than the 
church! 
. Now if the pastor comes into a house 


‘cold,’ he may be able to do some 


evangelistic work, but it will not very 
likely be effective. At best it can be a 
pre-evangelistic call. He ought to re- 


turn later, after opening the subject. 


with the persons in the home. Thus he 
might say after his greeting, “How are 
things going in this fine home of 
yours? I have often thought of calling 
here, but knowing Wins busy you 
m...” 

After some conversation, he can say: 


‘“T’ve often wanted to discuss a serious 


‘matter with all of you. I mean this 


whole business of religion in life and in 
our community. I wonder if we could ° 
get together sometime to talk about 
Christ, the church, the world and life 
—perhaps one of these evenings when 
you're free. I shall be glad to be of 
service. Do you think it would be a 
good idea to have a small-group ‘get- 
together’ in some home or at the church 
to talk about these matters?” 

‘I admit that individuals vary greatly. 
It may be that some persons must be. 
confronted rather bluntly with the 
claims of Christ. But even in such 
cases, we will need to know our mart 
and time and the condition of his soul. 

Let me sum up. Evangelism is an 
urgent and a necessary ministry of 
every Christian. It is a ministry that 
must be done in the spirit of a certain 
boldness tempered with grace and tact. 
It must show the love borne for those 
on whom the pastor calls. The minis- 
ters will not be motivated by a desire to 
add people to the membership of the 
church; rather they will be motivated 
by a deep desire to make. the reality 
and the claim of life in Christ plain, 
desirable, necessary and compelling to 
persons, so that all these people will 
want to be Christians. Relating such 
committed persons to the church 1s a 


consequence of commitment, and not 


an end in itself. 

While my remarks may not give the 
pastor a variety of canned phrases or 
concrete approaches, my main aim has 


‘been to discuss with him the whole 


meaning and consequence of a call up- 
on persons which has this as its aim: 
hringing them into that interactionary 
relationship of revelation-response, 


- either for the first time or in a new 


and vital way, with Christ which - 


“saves” persons from a false life to 
the true life. 
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THE RT. REV. HAZEN G. WERNER, | 
Resident Bishop, The Methodist Church, 
_ Ohio Area, answers... | 


These frigid home situations evident 
in first-time calls are baffling. Church, 
interest has grown stale. Newcomers, 
as well as old-stayers-away, 
quently marked by a defensive apathy. 
The first ¥isit can easily resolve itself 
into a short-durationed cold war. 


‘What can you do to melt the ice? 
(Incidentally, a call of five minutes’ 


length is indefensible.) Mainly, it is a 


matter of what you bring to the visit. 
What about a genuine disinterested- 
ness? 

To say, “I have stopped to talk 
about the church” may seem a likely 
thing to do. But how do you know 
that this person, who has never seen 
you before, wants to talk about the 
church? Why not say something like 
this, ““We have noticed that you have 
moved here recently” or “We have felt 
for a long while that we would like to 
become acquainted with you.” You 
begin from that point to manifest an 
interest in these people for themselves. 
This proves both pleasing and assuring 
‘ —the best possible dissolvent of the 
“What does he want?” sort of mood. 


Do you agree with the assumption 
that every home has a spiritual need? 
Religion and religious practice are in- 
dispensable to the family, where per- 
sons bring their depletions, where 
familiarity breeds all sorts of things, 
where struggle with emotional voltage 
seems so useless, where the threat of 
insecurity may be very real. 


Motivated by disinterestedness, your 
sensibilities are alive to this home, to 
this family, how it lives, what it en- 


joys, what it needs. By indirection in 
conversation, the person. called upon 
may allude to problems, ever so slight- 
ly, but nevertheless significantly. “We 


are fre- 


that very 


do not get out much: in the evening. 
My husband prefers to stay at. home.” i 
‘‘Joey doesn’t seem to get on in school.’ 
‘How do you describe God toa five- 
year-old?” 


At this and subsequent calls these 


ventured remarks become definite 
channels by which something of your 
ministry can flow back to the home. 


Unless the people you visit develop 
a feeling of interest in you, a confidence 


in your pastoral gift, to urge church | 


upon them will not help. Let them 
venture about your church. 

The way to avoid an argumentative 
reply is not to precipitate an argument. 
When you ask “Do you belong to a 
church?” you have forced the person 


visited to go on record. Church for 
them may be a long-ago matter and it. 


may bring a conflict into their thinking. 
You have created your own hurdle. 
“Do you attend regularly?” will impel 
the person visited to save face every 
time.. People thus confronted will re- 
treat miles from a favorable feeling 
about church, and you have on your 
hands the necessity of bringing them 
back all of that distance. 


When you have established rapport 
you can then allude to the interesting 


things that are happening all the while 


within the church or in the lives of 
people who belong to it. You can refer 
wonderful prayer of a 
little boy, to a Sunday School teacher 
recently honored by the town, to the 
men who stood by that layman through 
all the time that his life was drenched 


with trouble. 


Let the church and the indispensa- 
bility of it be an implication. Keep in 
mind, in and out of it all, that you are 
aot there to sell or to compel, that 


you are interested in the spiritual pos-. 


sibilities of these folks upon whom you 
call for their sakes. 


| 
| | 
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_ The William Alanson White Psy- 
chiatric Foundation and The Wash- 
ington School of Psychiatry take great 
pride in announcing that Martin Buber 
will deliver the fourth William Alan- 
son White Memorial Lectures on 


March 18, March 25, April 1, and 


April 8 of 1957. On these dates, Buber 
will address himself to the question, 
“What can philosophical anthropology 


contribute to psychology?” Since this 


will be his only appearance in_ this 


country, it is anticipated the demand 


for tickets will exceed the seating ca- 
pacity available. 

Those who might be interested are 
urged to apply as early as possible for 
tickets which will cost $10.00 for the 
series. Application may be made to 
The Washington School of Psychiatry, 
1703. Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. i 


EVANGELISM AND TELEVISION 


Writing in “Presbyterian Life” re- 
cently, Dr: John Charles Wynn of the 
Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 
deplores the failure on the part of Oral 
Roberts to authenticate his claims of 
healing. “One comes away from his 
half-hour TV spectacular vaguely dis- 
turbed and fascinated. The man is util- 
izing a genuine and recognized power. 


The connection between prayer and 


health is widely conceded, and a re- 


surgence of interest in this phenome- 
non spreading throughout the 
churches today. Some persons ap-. 
parently are gifted in .healing, . and 
Oral Roberts quite possibly possesses 
this gift. | 

But how he uses‘it! No gentle laying 
on of hands is to be seen in his tech- 
niques. Roberts slaps his patients on 
the brow or the face; and his far-from- 
reverent prayers shout at God with 1m- 
peratives : “Lord, when I put this child 
down, he’s got to walk.” Then the 
child gets off the healer’s lap and runs 
away on‘his once-useless legs. 


We have only the word of the 
Roberts organization that these vic- 


tims are as ill as. described, or later 


that they are as whole as they seem. 
No before-and-after verification is ever 
offered by an impartigck medical board. 
No physicians are oh hand to check 
the symptoms.” 


EVANGELISM AND THE WORLD 
COUNCIL .OF CHURCHES 


The recent Report of the Second 
Assembly of the World Council .of 
Churches on Evangelism stressed the 
following five frontiers of evangelism : 
“the continual renewal of the inner 
life of the individual Christian and of 
the congregation in its corporate wit- 
ness; the training of the laity to ‘carry 


the message of the Church into every 


area of life’; Christian education 
through the local church and the home ; 
specialized chaplaincies for an ‘ecu- 
menical approach’ to industry, the 
armed services, and institutions of dif- 
ferent types; and the development of 
parish experiments to bring the Chris- 
tian witness to the group as well as to 
the individual and the family. The dif- 
ferent media of mass-communication 
should also be used. There is need for 
a ‘more realistic training’ of ministers.” 
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ETWEEN MAN AND MAN by 
Martin Buber; translated by Ro- 
nald Gregor Smith (Macmillan— 
$3.00 ) | 
(This book ts the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 7 
This book is probably the best in- 
troduction to the thought of Martin 


Buber, the world’s leading Jewish 


philosopher. Until he recently retired, 
he taught social philosophy at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. For 
many years Buber has been a leading 
exponent of the interpretation of life 
and religion which. is usually called 
religious existentialism. Religious ex- 


istentialism seeks to understand the. 


meaning of existence and religion in 
terms of the concreteness and depth of 
personal life, when the realm of the 


personal is understood as that of free-. 


dom and responsibility (responding ), 


of meeting, of encounter, of invocation 


and response. It is in and through the 
realm of the personal, says the reli- 
gious existentialist, that God seeks 
man and is known by man. 

Views such as these are not un- 
known in Christian circles, but much 
of the recent Christian appropriation 
of such a viewpoint may be traced to 
the influence of Martin Buber. Chris- 
tian theologians such as Niebuhr, Til- 
lich, Brunner, and Barth have all 
acknowledged a debt to Buber. Nor has 
Buber’s influence been 
philosophy and religion. There are 
movements of thought within educa- 


limited to | 


tion, psychology, psychotherapy, ethics, 


and biblical study which reflects the 


impact of Buber’s thought.. Through 


his central notions of dialogue and the 


I-Thou relationship Buber has offered 
an alternative both to atheistic exis- 
tentialism and to traditional philoso- . 
phy. 

In all his work Buber’s central 
thesis is that man is to be understood | 
as person-in-relation, in relation to the 
personal whether found in other men 
or through them in God. Between Man 
and Man is a collection of five brief 
works expounding this view of man, 
first in terms of the underlying philoso- 
phy of dialogue; then, in relation to 
the meaning of education; and finally, 
in contrast to the conflicting images of 
man seen in contemporary philosophi- 
cal thought. 

Less poetic than his classic work, / 
and Thou, and hence easier to compre- 
hend in its essential meaning and im- 
plication, Between Man and Man 
elaborates the distinction between the 


two fundamental ways in which man. 


can relate himself to other men and 
to the world. Man may treat other be- 
ings and other things objectively or 
personally. He may relate himself as 
an / toa Thou or as an / to an /t. The 
I-Thou relationship is not a superficial 
“being nice to the other fellow’; it 
stands for a deep-level meeting of per- 
son with person, each in his wholeness, 
without mask, without pretension. It 
is not necessarily a relation of love; 
it may even be a relationship of hate, 
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- but it is essentially different in char- 
acter from a relationship that treats 
the other as a thing to be manipulated 


or as an individual whose existence is . 


of no real consequence. 
Authentic human existence is meet- 


ing, dialogue, addressing and being ad- 


dressed as an I to a Thou or as an I 
by a Thou. At its best it is character- 
ized by responsibility (authentic re- 
sponding), mutuality, and love. Man’s 
true nature is to be in relation, to par- 
ticipate in the life of the other and to 
lend his life to such participation from 
the other side. 

The fundamental fact of human exis- 
tence is man-with-man. The person is 
not a separated life, but a life joined 
to other life. In two of the essays con- 
tained in Between Man and Man 
Buber elaborates this theme both in 
general terms and in relation to the 
sphere of education. In the other three 
studies he expounds his own. interpre- 
tation of the nature of man in relation 
to Kierkegaard and then to such fig- 


ures as Kant, Hegel, Marx, Feuer- 
bach, Nietzsche, Heidegger, and 
Scheler.. 


The reader should not be put off by 


the fact that Buber discusses his own 
view of man in relation to the views 
of some of the great and difficult names 
in philosophy. To be sure, Buber does ~ 
not popularize in the bad sense, but no 
reader who reads carefully and slowly, 
and who ponders what he reads, will 
fail to get what this philosopher is say- 
ing. Buber avoids technical philoso- 
phical language, and adapts the lan- 
guage of common experience to the ex- 
pression of his most profound thoughts. 
The reader will be constantly moving 
from parallels in his own experience to 
the subject matter at hand and then 
back to his own experience and par- 
ticular range of interest. 

What Buber has to say about edu- 
cation will stimulate thinking not only 
about one’s own educational experience 
but also about his own role as an edu- 
cator. When Buber speaks of dialogue 
the reader will be provoked to rela- 
tional thinking not only in terms of his 


‘own personal life but also in terms of 


his role as a counselor and pastor. He 
will begin to.think of the way in which 
he reads the Bible, of how what Buber 
has to say speaks to his understanding 
of the meaning of revelation. 
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Although it is in some of his other 
works that Buber deals most explicitly 
with the uniquely Jewish aspects of his 
heritage, the Christian reader of this 
book will be impressed anew with the 
profundity of the Hebrew side of his 


own heritage. This book is thought- | 


provoking; it is full of seminal ideas; 
itis a significant, important introduc- 
tion to the work of one of the Breat 
thinkers of our time. 
—Perry LEFEVRE 
Assistant Professor of 
Theology and Education 
Federated Theological Faculiy 
University of Chicago 


BOBER: THE LIFE 

OF DIALOGLE by Maurice 
S. Friedman (University of Chicago 
Press—S$6.00 ) 


If Buber’s Between Man and Aan 
is the best introduction to his own 
thought, Maurice Friedman's .J/artin 
Buber: The Life of Dialogue is the 
best full length study of Buber’s 
philosophy by another scholar. Fried- 
man has studied the development of 
3uber’s thought with care; more than 
this, he has entered into a dialogue 
with both the author and his work. 
Friedman's interpretation of Buber 
comes to a focus in a detailed account 
of the development and implications >i 
the philosophy of dialogue and of 
Buber’s understanding of the nature 
and redemption of evil. 

After a clear account of the growth 
of Buber’s thought in relation to these 
central themes, Friedman deals in sepa- 
rate chapters with the implications of 
these ideas for education, psychothera- 
py; political life, and economic organ- 
jzation. In a final section; after ex- 
ploring the relationship between sym- 
bol, myth, and history for Buber, 
Friedman discusses the relevance of 


December 


Buber’s 
of evil for his interpretation- of the 
Bible and for his view of Judaism and 
of Christianity. There is a brief ac- 
count. of the influence of Buber upon 
Christian thinkers and of the idea of 
“T-Thou” in Christian thought. A full 
bibliography concludes the book, list- 
ing both Buber’s own works and books 


and articles dealing with Buber_ or 


showing his influence. ee 
By this excellent study Friedman 
establishes himself as the foremost in- 
terpreter of the thought of Martin 
Buber in the [English-speaking world. 

—PrRRY LEFEVRE 
lssistant Professor of 
Theology and Education 


Federated Theological Faculty 


The University of Chicago 


‘'ANGELISM THROUGH 
THE LOCAL CHURCH by Roy 
. Short (Abingdon Press—$2.00) 


“The primary need of the church in 
any and every age is a ministry thus 
warm-hearted and tireless, bent upon 
one thing, and one thing only, seeking 
for Christ’s lost sheep and for’ his 
children who are in the midst of an evil 
world.” This summary of the chapter 
on: “The 
suggests the thesis of this heart-warm- 
ing volume. 

While the writer calls for preaching 
with authority, he does not advocate 
an uncritical, dogmatic proclamation 
of “the: Word.” Nor does his con- 
fidence in the local church and his be- 


lief that evangelism will strengthen it 


betray him into marshalling new pro- 
motional ideas and door-to-door sales 
techniques in behalf of moré programs 
of institutional recruiting. Dogma and 
methods he only suggests. What stands 
out clearly is his steady insistence that 
the church must make evangelism its 


understanding of dialogue 


Evangelistic Pastor” also 
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first task and cultivate what he alls 


“the evangelistic personality.” While. 


indicating the influence that the evan- 


gelistic personality should wield in the 


various departments of the church, the 


writer proceeds to suggest how pastors 


and laymen alike can develop, utiitze, 
and retain it. 

The evangelistic personality is seen 
to be the product of “a meaningful, 
personal, religious experience,’ “con- 
sciousness of a call,” “entertainment 
of certain basic beliefs,” and “the 
abiding confidence that, no matter how 
evil they are or what they may have 


done, men can be redeemed.” Bishop 


Short further recommends frequent 
contacts with ‘dedicated spirits,” both 


through face-to-face fellowship and 


through books. Along with systematic 
Bible reading and prayer, he advocates 
a love for people arising out of sen- 
sitivity to their needs and to the 
problems of the day. 

All of these factors should con- 


tribute to a spirit not unlike Paul’s in’ 


his response to “the heavenly vision.” 
The mark of the true evangelist will 
be his jsreaching of the message in the 
power of the Holy Spirit and with a 
genuine love for people. “One cannot 
hope to argue people into righteous- 
ness. Neither can he presume io 


frighten them into becoming disciples. - 


Rather, he must love them into the 


_kingdom of God.” 


Such evangelistic wholesomeness 
permeates all of the fifteen short chap- 
ters. In simple, non-technical discussion 
the writer calls for divine authority, 
without authoritarianism, and pleads 
for Christlike compassion in the 
churches. The inspirational character 
of this work is enhanced by numerous 
illustrations, some fresh and some fa- 
miliar, and the Fret 
Any who hold misgivings about evan- 
gelism will find this book a winsome 


ient use of poetry. 


A few copies still available .. . 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF 
Pastoral 
Pregchology 

February 1955 to 
January 1956 Inclusive 


(includes complete I ndex) 


Most back copies of PASTORAL 
PsycHOLocy are no longer avail- 
able; many are today collectors’ 
copies. A Bound Volume is the only 
way to keep your sets complete. 
Order yours immediately, as the 
number of Bound Volumes we have. 
available is very limited. 


ORDER BLANK 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY | 
Great Neck, N. 2. 


Please send ...... set (s) of PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy. Bounp VoLuUME 6 (February 
1955 to January 1956 inclusive) at $6.00 
per set, to: : 
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invitation to the tradition. And all who 
embrace the evangelistic tradition will 
confront those inner qualities without 
which evangelism becomes just another 
program of the church. 
—LAWRENCE LACOUR 
Director, The Spectal 
Commission of the — 
Centenary Movement 
Evanston, Illinois 


DILLY GRAHAM by Stanley 
High (McGraw-Hill, $3.95 ) 


This is by way of. being a personal 
testimony. I am grateful to Stanley 
High for having written this book and 
to Simon Doniger for having asked me 
to read it. When it is not possible to 
know a man personally, it is good to 
be able to know about him through 
such a perceptive writer as Stan High. 
And if Simon Doniger had not sug- 
gested that I read the book I would 
probably have continued in the rather 
vague impressions I had of both the 
man and his work. These were, quite 
honestly, a general awareness that he 
was considered ‘tan American phenom- 
enon,’ plus a few first-hand impres- 
sions got from viewing an occasional 
TV program in which I found myself 
at the time not greatly interested. The 
personal slant here would be of no 
moment except that I am probably rep- 
resentative of a goodly number of oth- 
er folk. | 


In this story of Billy Graham’s evan- 
gelistic ministry, High has given, in 
good reportorial style, an overall view 
of both the man and his crusade. Two 
elements in his description of the man 
run like a thread through the entire 
story: the evidentl 


at which he has. 


and refine the “gift’’ for evangelism 


that he and others feel sure he has. And 


the picture that one gets from High's | 


description is of a man who is definite- 
ly growing. 


The crusade is described and illus-— 


trated by voluminous, at times repeti- 


tious, quotations from newspapers and 


magazines both here and abroad. These 
are not reports that may be discounted 
by the overcautious as the rosy reports 
of the already convinced. The chapter 
on London—largely from the letters 
Mrs. Graham sent to her parents—is 


quite delightful reading. 


a The amazing response to Billy Gra- 
ham’s preaching in Europe and Asia 
as well as in America and in England 
and in Scotland is vividly described. 
The emphasis on getting converts into 
the fellowship of the churches as soon 
as possible after ‘“decisions” have been 
made at the revival meetings is careful- 
ly explained. | | 

Mr. High finds substantial evidence 
that Billy Graham stands in the suc- 
cession of great evangelists and writes 
his book in this belief. The concluding 
chapters attempt to assay the long- 


term results of the Crusades, a matter © 


that has been of deep concern to many 
for whom “‘the evangelist”’ has been a 
suspect figure. The composite picture 
that High paints is a hopeful one. 

The final chapter is Stanley High’s 
own appraisal of the times in relation 
to the Billy Graham story. The fact 


that. one cannot agree with High’s ap- 


praisal of the times does not, however, 
lessen one’s appreciation of this en- 


grossing report of one of the most | 


newsworthy religious figures of the 
modern age. 


—Donatp C. BEATTY 
Assistant Director 
Chaplain Service 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


December 


tion to what Billy considers | 
the: will of God for bfm; and the way ) 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review im this issue, either be- 


- cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 


or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them m coming 


issues. 


THE FALLACY OF COMMUNISM. By Robert | 


J. Saar. Meador Press, $2.50 cloth, $1.00 
paper. An analysis of both the economic, 
political, but primarily philosophic aspects 
of communism, its methods, its goals, and its 
actual results, based on first-hand experience 
and observation. It is the author’s point of 
view that “revolution should take place not 
only in the city streets, but in the minds of 
men, since ownership of economic activity 
has nothing to - with abuses in human re- 
lationship.” 

The book contains an aidlinile of the funda- 
mental principles of capitalism and _ their 
values, an historic study of the rise of com- 
munist ideology including a discussion of its 
founders, Marx and Engels, as well as its 


Russian representatives, and the implications 


of communism for the world. 


RESOURCES. FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION. 
Edited by Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. 
Gall. Porter Sargent, $3.30 cloth; $2.20. pa- 
per. A listing of various agencies and or- 


- ganizations serving the needs of exceptional 
children, titles and addresses of periodicals 


in the field of special education, extensive 
bibliographies of books, pamphlets, and 
articles relating to the field. This book is 
a companion to the Directory for Exceptional 
Children, published simultaneously. 


BEHAVIOR FHEORY AND CONDITIONING. By 
Kenneth W. Spence. Yale Univ. Press $4.50. 
The book represents many years of research 


by the author involving an extension of the 


pioneering work in the area of the conditioned 
reflex by Pavlov and Clark L. Hull. Utilizing 
a large number of simple conditioning experi- 
ments conducted by the author and others, 
the book attempts to show the extension of 
this kind of simple behavior to more complex 


-human ‘phenomena. The author is Professor 


of Psychology at the State University of Iowa. 


HusBANDS AND PREGNANCY. By William 
H. Genne. Association Press, $2.00. A hand- 
book for expectant fathers. The husband, 
says the author, is the most important single 
influence on his wife, and as such, has a vital 
role to play in the way the process of preg- 
nancy and childbirth develop. The author, 
in this book, contributes a great deal of im- 
portant and valuable information for the 
father on this role which should help both — 
him and his wife to come through this diffi- 
cult period. | 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHURCH. By 
Robert McAfee Brown. Westminster Press, 
$1.00. An introduction to a vital understand- 
ing of the Protestant Church, containing a 
critical examination of the things which are 
wrong with the Church today and why this 
is sO, as well as constructive suggestions for 
correcting these wrongs, by the Editor-in- 
Chief of the Layman’s Theological Library 
and Associate Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Philosophy of Religion at 
Union Theological Seminary. 


BEING AND BELIEVING. By Bryan Green. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. A new book 
by the outstanding evangelist, author of The 
Practice of Evangelism, setting out simply 
and definitely some of the facts which Chris- 
tians ought to believe and some of the ways 
in which they ought to behave. The book in- 
cludes an explanation of the fundamentals of 
Christian faith in clear, readable, and effec- 
tive style. 


THE FAMILY BIBLE FoR FAMILY READING. 
By Joseph Gaer and Chester G. McCown. 
Little, Brown, $7.50. An _ interesting and 


valuable rendition of both the Old and New > 


Testaments following the King James Ver- 
sion in which the various events described 
have been placed in their historical sequences 
with a resultant elimination of much con- 
fusion and repetition. The chapters are di- 
vided according. to their actual content and 
a modern, continuous reading style replaces 
the system of two-column verses which is 
often difficult to read. This new version of 
the Bible was prepared jointly by Joseph 
Gaer, author of The Law of the Old Testa-. 
ment, The Law of the New Testament, and 
How the Great Religions Began, and Dr. 
Chester C. McCown, Dean Emeritus of the 
Pacific School of Religion. 
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STAINED GLASS 
. 
Lithophane turns plain 
glass into beautiful 
church-like windows 
easily. 
Send for FREE catalog 
& samples (include mea- 
surements for Free lay- 


outs) 
IVALCO (Dep’t. PP-12) Box 85, B’klyn 3, N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 

(Continued from page 8) 
Church Be the Church, Choose Ye this 
Day, I Believe in the Church, Chris- 
tianity in 
Current Theological Trends. He 
helped to bring Karl Barth to this 
country, being co-translator of Barth’s 
God in Action, and of Barth’s and 
Thurneysen’s Come Holy Spirit and 
God’s Search for Man. He has written 
many articles and chapters, is a con- 
tributing editor of “Theology Today,” 
an editorial associate of “The Pulpit,”’ 
and a contributor to The Interpreter’s 
Bible. 

His services to: the larger church 
have been manifold. His long-term 
leadership of the work of cooperative 
evangelism has already been noted. He 
has also been active in the Presby- 
terian Church U. S. A., and in 1951- 
1952 was Vice-Moderator of its Gen- 
eral Assembly. He has attended the 
world ecumenical conferences at Fano, 
at Oxford, at Edinburgh, in Mexico 
City, in Toronto, at Amsterdam, and 
at Evanston. He has preached and lec- 
tured at churches, universities, and 


America—A Crisis, and 


| seminaries throughout this country and 


a good part of the world. With all this, 
he has found time for his teaching, for 


counseling his students, and for service 


to his local community. He has served 
as a member of the School Board of 
Princeton. 


In response to a personal request 
from us about what is central in his in- 
terests, he replied that he felt this was 
theology in the fundamental sense. He 
wrote further, ‘““My major field of 
graduate study was theology. I wrote 
my dissertation on Justin Martyr, be- 
cause I wanted to know more about 
how Christianity made its way into 
Graeco-Roman culture. I have always 
been ‘interested in the living relation- 
ship of the revelation of God to life, 
individual and corporate. My interest 
in evangelism comes out of my study of 
theology. Recent theology has been 
leeenly interested in decision in the 


i-Thou relationship, in the historical © 


and personal nature of the Christian 
faith, and in kindred subjects. For this 
reason I am interested in the whole 
field of practical theology, because 
évery phase of it is only one aspect of a 
total task. You can see why I am inter- 
ested in communication, and why I 
was one of those who introduced the 


so-called crisis theology into America.” 


“Homey,” as he is known to his 
many friends, tends to slip out of 
‘descriptive categories. Although . a 
theological teacher and scholar of dis- 


tinction, he is far too undetached to 


fit any. conventional picture of the 
academic man. And although an able 
and fervant preacher and evangelist, he 
is always pushing toward basic prin- 
ciples in a way not associated with the 
conventional picture of those functions. 
Perhaps it is just this many-faceted 
character that has enabled him to play 
so important a role in the life of the 
churches today. 
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GUARD 
YOUR 


VITOMINS #22 


ALL in ONE Tablet...for 3¢ a day 


Lack of proper nutrition from. your diet 


can hamper your enjoyment of living. Now. 


is the time to fortify yourself against that 
tired feeling so many people experience af- 
ter a strenuous season. By taking VITO- 


MINS #22, you help to guard against. that 


tired, run-down feeling that often results 
from food deficiencies. Prepared in accord- 
ance with the strict specifications of the U.S. 


Food and Drug Administration, VITOMINS 


#22 give you a vital dietary supplement 
because they contain the important combina- 
tion of essential vitamins AND the minerals 
that contribute to healthy blood, bone and 
tissue—all in ONE easy-to-take tablet. 


Just one VITOMINS #22 tablet a day 


can help you to overcome serious food defi- 
ciencies ... help you secure the normal nu- 
tritional supplements to guard your health 
all the year ’round. Buy direct from 


VITOMINS #22 and SAVE at these amaz- 


ingly low prices. 


Read the accompanying list of the con- 
tents of VITOMINS #22 and see why 
VITOMINS #22 give exceptional value. No 
wonder we don’t hesitate to offer you a 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of satisfac- 


tion. Fill out and mail the coupon without 


delay. 


ourself the Year’ Roy 


Ung 


MULTIPLE 
VITAMINS 
with | 
MINERALS 


CONTENTS 
of each VITOMINS +22 Tablet 
Vitamin A Synthetic ........ 4000 USP Units 

Vitamin D (Irradiated 

Ergosterol) 400 USP Units 
Iron ... 34 mg. 
Vitamin B2 (Riboflavin) elicit 2 mg. 
Niacinamide 10 mg. 
Pyridoxine Hydrochloride ....0.5 mg. 
Vitamin ............. ...1 meg 
Folic Acid ..0.1 mg. 
D-Calcium Pantothenate ........ 3 mg 
Ascorbic Acid 30 mg 
Copper 0.75 mg 
lodine 

Cobalt 0.15 mg 

Manganese 1.0 mg 
Magnesium _....... 5.0 mg 
Molybdenum ......... 0.25 mg 
Potassium 3.0 mg 
Zinc ...1 mg 
Nickel 0.1 mg 
Calcium (as Dicaicium 

Phosphate 75 mg. 
Phosphorus (as Dicalcium 

Phosphate) 60 mg. 


DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Great Neck, New York 
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Doin Tlow! and receive free of charge our 


current Selection .. . 


—,x Between Man and Man 
BETWEE! | 
MAN 


by Martin Buser 


(Bookstore Price $3.75) 
A 
| M 
| vin Buber Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
r 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


UR CURRENT selection is one of the outstanding books by a great theologian- 
philosopher—a man who speaks with the tongue of the prophets. whose 
speaking has deeply influenced some of the greatest minds of our century: Paul 
Tillich, the Niebuhrs (both Reinhold and Richard) Karl Barth. Emil Brunner. and 
David Roberts, to name but a few. 

“| question.” said J. H. Oldham. the Christian ecumenical leader. “whether 
any book has been published in the present century the message of which, if it 
were understood. would have such far-reaching consequences for the life of our 
time.” The startling thing about Buber’s book and thinking is the seminal effect 
which it has had not only on theologians and philosophers but on psychotherapy 
and psychiatric treatment. His concept of the I-Thou relationship introduced a new 
dimension in psychiatry and has challenged it to find new ways of healing. ( Testi- 
mony to this is borne by the recent conference on Buber held at the Washington 
School of Psychiatry and the invitation to him by the School to deliver their psv- 


chiatric lectures i in 1957.) 


“SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


Please enroll me as a member of PAsTORAL 
PsycHo.tocy Book C ius, and send me, by 
return mail, FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
Between Man and Man. It is distinctly un- 
derstood that I am in no way obligated. I 
will receive advance notice of each months 
Club Selection, so that I may notify you if 
I do not want it; and I am not required to 
purchase any minimum number of books 
in any period of time. Furthermore, I may 
return for full credit any Club Selection 
with which I may not be fully satisfied. 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON—. 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 
ing the new -Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers. 
YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce 
the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
and other money-saving privileges will 
Save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
books. Take — of this opportunity 
now! 
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